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ORIGINAL TALES. . 





THE FESTIVAL OF ST. AGATHA. 
CHAPTER II. 

Return we to Leonora; for at the Villa de Verdi it is the hour of 
dreams, and the bride of to-morrow is sleeping her last night of peace. 

Surprise was the first feeling that the unwonted absence of her 
lover engendered in the bosom of his victim. The healthful glow, 
that not even Parisian habits could dissipate from her cheeks, was 
observed to lessen in its bloom, gradually withering and withering, 
until at length not even a vestige of its being remained. Doubts, 
first seeming like dim shadows in the distance, but filling as they 
neared, awoke in her bosom. Fear, horrid fear, laid its cold palm 
upon her heart, and it shrunk from the freezing gripe. ‘ Was he 
false ?’—dreadful thought! but the terror of her soul was ominous 
of its truthy Let no one presume to encompass the vastness of her 
dread. Leonora could descend to vice, but death was preferable to 
shame. A week passed away, yet she heard not of Del Sforsa ; 
another, and another, and still another—even yet was Del Sforsa 
absent. From doubt to fear, from fear to the rejecting of convic- 
tion, trembling to hope, not daring to be convinced, her heart was 
tossed, like a shattered bark upon the waves, amid the tempest of 
conflicting feelings, in that wild sea of suspense which is even more 
appalling than the worst conviction. Adieu to the gay round of the 
waltz—where was the supporting arm of her lover? Adieu to the 
lighted ball-room and its motley throng ; it had no brilliancy for 
her—Del Sforsa was not there. Adieu to the light converse, the 
music of his voice was unheard, and her heart could not speak ; but 
pale, solitary, sad, sickening in the sight of pleasure, the gay, the 
beautiful, the envied-Leorora turned in disgust from the senseless 
drama where she shone, to think upon her lover, and tremble for 
his faithlessness. 

One evening, about eight months after the departure of Del 
Sforsa, she was seated in her chamber with a mirror immediately 
opposite to her. Unconsciously, she gazed on the pale features and 
wasted form that it imaged to her view ; and they told her a tale of 
rueful change. The eye, that was wont to dance to the gay music 
of her soul, was sunken and lustreless—the crimson beauty that 
sat upon her cheek, wherefore was it gone !—the lips she used to 
wreath with such winning smiles, they were pale and parched. 
‘Thoughts pregnant with agony walked athwart her mind, but left 
no evidence of their being on her countenance. Mute, still and 
wan, as if life flowed not in her veins, she continued to look, with a 
fixed and steady eye, on the mirrored metamorphosis of her former 























self. And why did not life and consciousness fly in that moment 
of abstraction? both were on the threshold ; but destiny retained | 
them—her hour was at hand, and misery should have its fill. | 

Lorenzo, a young Italian, and page to Leonora, entered the | 
apartment, bearing a letter in his hand ; but struck with the lifeless 
appearance of his mistress, he paused ere he ventured go advance. 
To attract her attention, he bent upon one knee, and gracefully 
proffered the letter to her—he was unheeded. “ Lady,” said he, 
rising, after a moment’s hesitation, “this letter comes from thy 
father. The courier informs me, that he left Pim with the Lady 
Augusta at Rome, where thou art expected; and he sgys there is 
urgent need of despatch.” 

““My father—the Lady Augusta—despatch,” said L&onora, in an 
abstracted tone, and with intervals between each word, her eyes 
still riveted on the mirror. 

“So please you,” replied the page, suppressing a smile at the 
unwonted habit of her speech. He advanced, and, placing the let- 
ter in her hand, retired behind her chair. She opened it, but with 
that dull tardiness that shows there is no mind in the action. She 
laid it on her lap, and commenced actively tearing the corner. 
‘The page restrained his laughter, with a great effort—“ May it 
please thee,” he urged, in a tone of expostvlation, “it comes from 
thy father.” 

“My father! Oh, yes, I know—my father.” She raised the 
letter, and seemed to peruse it intently. 








Lorenzo was a favourite of Leonora’s, and used sometimes to ven- 
ture a jest unreproached. With a curiosity peculiar to his sphere 
he looked over her shoulder, to learn the purport of the letter ; but 
was disappointed in his design, for it was turned “ upside down.” 
He observed, with a sneer, 

“When my lady received billetdoux trom the Count del Sforsa, 
it was her wont to begin at the commencement.” 

This fully recalled the scattered senses of Leonora, and awoke 
the violence of her nature. She started, rose from her chair, and, 
with a severe frown, questioned the boy how he dared to look into 
her letter. ‘Get thee hence, thou prying urchin. Thou shalt be 
scourged for thy insolence.” 








Glad to escape from her fierce glance, (for when roused, she 
could call a demon to her eye,) he shrunk abashed from the apart- 


ment; but, ere he reached the end of the corridor that led from the 


| chamber, every one of his senses thrilled as he heard her give one 


long, penetrating, unnatural yell, and fall heavily on the floor. 

She read so much of the letter as was sufficient to convey the 
most agonizing intelligence. It was a summons to attend the union | 
of her sister with Count del Sforsa—the betrayer of her honour— 
her misery—her shame ! 





“Fled!” exclaimed the Marquis de Valere, the uncle of Leo- 
nora, as he started in amazement from his chair. 
“ Ay, my lord, fled.” 


“ Impossible.” 
“The marchioness, my lord, knows otherwise. She it was who 


first ascertained the fact, and she has not yet recovered from a | 
swoon occasioned by the shock.” 

“Yet is it impossible. She could not move for twelve paces; 
even yesternight the paleness of death was on her brow. It must 
be thou art mistaken.” 

“*T would it were so, my lord.” 

“What says her page, Lorenzo?” 

“ He too is fled.” 


“Ha!” 
“Indeed, so, my lord; and I incline to think it was he contrived | 


the means of her flight. I myself had my suspicions,” continued 
the usher, encouraging the idea of his sagacity, “* but——” 


“ Away with thee and thy suspicions, fellow,” interrupted the | 


marquis, throwing himself viclentiy on his chair. “Is this an hour 
to tcii me of thy suspicions.” 


The livericd menial shrunk confounded from his presence, and | 
the agitated marquis continued, after a pause: ‘“ Well have I re- | 
deemed my pledge to the father of my sister’s child: well has she || 


benefitted '»y the change. I received her, pure and stainless!” He 
rung the bell violently. “ But the gallant count shall know; and 
(or this arm fails me) shall know it to his cost, how well a French- | 
man can retort a wrong.” The usher agin entered. 

“ Say, fellow, what of her child ’ he gasped, but did not | 
speak the unkind word. “Is he, too, gone? ‘ 

“The boy is with his nurse, my lord.” 





“Wretched little being!” He paused a moment, as devising | 
what course he should pursue in the emergency, and then, sud- || 


denly resolving, hurriedly addressed the usher. 
“Hasten, Deveau. Let every servant in my household be mount- 


ed forthwith; nor spared be whip or spur in the pursuit till she is 


her recbives a thousand francs.”” The usher vanished, and the mar- 
quis was again alone. He stamped upon the floor of the splendid | 
saloon}agwith vehement energy, and breathed hard through his 


ground‘teeth. “Count del Sforsa,” continued he, “thou owest a 


mighty debt, which not thy worthless life could discharge. The | 

agony pf a  father—t e of a sister—the dishomour of a noble 

house—the blush of an: for these aft thou a debtor, and—” 
1 


His eye said the debt be claimed. 





She woke from a deep, long and heavy slumber. 

“ Lorenzo.” 

“ My lady.” 

“ Where am I, and when came I here’” 

‘* We have been at this inn for seven days past. Thine illness 
prevented the continuation of our journey.” 

She paused, to collect her thoughts. 

“ Whence came we?” 

“ From Paris, my lady.” 

“* And whither are we going ‘” 

“ By thy ladyship’s desire, to Rome. Thou didst entreat me, as 
I loved thee, to procure the means of travelling, mknown to thy 
French relatives ; and, at the dead of night, thou didst steal, with 
me, from thy bed of fever, to journey thither. Thou wert all but 
dead when we reached this inn ; so here thou hast been since, un- 
der the care of doctor San Graddi.” 

Our readers have recognized the wretched Leonora. She again 
p d, but y did not yet respond to the dreadful recollection 
that was soon to flash upon it. Her nether lip fell, and a vague 
stupor hung upon her countenance. She spoke as if she spoke not : 

“‘ Wherefore to Rome, Lorenzo ?” 





“I know no other purpose,” replied the boy, “ if it be not to see || 


thy father, who wrote to thee some three weeks hence, from the 
‘ Villa de Verdi.’ Thou didst assure me that thy life was perilled, if 
thou wert not there by the ‘ Festival of Saint Agatha.’” 

The chord was struck, and dark and fearful was the change that 
passed over the countenance of Leonora de Marotti. Conscious- 
ness awoke at the sound, and the impetuous torrent of conviction 
rushed over her soul—not to drown it in the deluge, but to wash 
away the softness of her nature, and leave only one frenzied pas- 
sion to vegetate amid the barrenness of her heart—revengs ! 


| Lorenzo closed his eyes, in the fearfulness of his soul, to shut 
| out the spectral wildness of his mistress's features. No cry did 
| she yield—no—not a sound. 

“Ts it death, is it death,” shrieked the trembling boy. ‘ Art 
thou dying, sweet lady?” He was unanswered; but the silence 
|| was to him more appalling. After an interval of some moments— 

oh! such moments—a hollow voice, #¥ch as the grave might send 
forth, but before unheard by Lorenzo, called upon him by name. 

He looked timidly towards the bed. Where was his mistress! 
On the couch, where she had lain, stood a tall female, her long 








| gray hair hanging in dishevelled grandeur over her shoulders, and ri- # 


valling in length the loose night robe that covered her. Her features 
|| were marked with the furrows of fifty years :—her lip was slightly 
| curled; and her dark eye flashed from beneath the shriyelled lid 
with a fire of unearthly lustre. Alas! for Leonora de Marotti! 

The page's little fortitude could not have endured much longer ; 
|| but fear lent him sppport. He fell upon his knees, ‘and held up 
| his clasped hands in supplicating terror. 

Firmly, she descended from the bed ; for the weakness of disease 
was gone; but on offering to raise him from his kneeling posture, 
he shrunk in agony to the floor as if death were bedded in her hand. 

“No, no, no!” he screamed with convulsive ‘effort, ‘ touch me 
|| not, and the holy virgin be with you.” 
|| «Wherefore dost thou fear me?” said she, with impatience. 
| * Am I so changed, though in truth I should be changed.” 

The mild accents of her last words restored the boy to some 
degree of confidence. He looked long and earnestly in her face, 


| then rose slowly to his feet. 
“Art thou, indeed, my mistress'” She frowned an assent. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|| 








| Twelve months after the boy was an idiot! 
“How many days wants it of the festival of Saint Agathat 
| Quick, urchin,” said she, as the page, stupid from apprehension, 
looked vaguely in her face. He roused himself from his lethargy 
; and answered, 
| Bm is the morning of the festival; my lady.” 

“tas” 
|| Another hour, and they were flying past tree and fence, with 
|| fearful velocity, on the road that led to the Villa de Verdi. 





| As if its rays were to gild a planet, where life was jubilee, shone 
| the sun, on the morning of Saint Agatha, dispelling the drowsy 

|| fluence of night—lighting the limitless ocean, and giving life nt 
world. 


H Marotti, as from the'casement she gazed upon the prospect of last 
| night ; and though bright was the gilding of the day-beam, it had not 
|| the same influence for her, that the:silver plagiarist of its light 
| could diffuse around her heart. Perhaps that era in her life, which 
|| afew hours thence was to date, by replenishing her mind with a 
thousand anticipations, might have deprived heryof the interest 
| she would otherwise have experienced. She was about to link her 
| destinies with those of a man but little known to her ; and oh how 
| little !—She was entering on a stage of existence new and unfami- 
|| liar: would the peace of her former life still abide with her! Then 
| she reverted to her father. His tears of last night had fallen upon 
| her soul. Would she still be near him to administer to his happi- 
|| ness, and derive pleasure from his comfort! Such, and many more, 
|| were the unanswered interrogatories that presented themselves, 
and they gave a pensive expression to her beauty, that could not én- 
hance it, but suited well with the occasion. 
| What were the feelings of Count del Sforsa on that morning, as 
| de Verdi! His heart was joyous with the approaching consumma- 
| tion of his love. Memory might have been awake, but conscience 
| slept; and his eye was as bright with the pleasure of his soul, as if 
| it had been animated by the triumph of virtue. 

The clock tolled the hour of noon, and the bridal few stood 
around the shrine that adorned the small, but imposing chapel of 
the Villa de Verdi. 

Del Sforsa and his bride alone knelt, and immediately above 
| them, garbed in the holy vestment of his office, stood the venerable 
priest. With his hands before his eyes to conceal the tears that 
moistened them, and his heart throbbing from some secret appre- 
hension, at the foot of the altar stood the unhappy Marchese. Im. 
mediately at his left were two strangers, who in their countenances 
wore the evidence of noble rank; but a constrained smile was 
hovering about their lips, which it required some efforts to suppress. 
By the side of Del Sforsa was Sivechi, who even then could scarcely 
persuade himself of the reality of what he saw; but one of the 


resting female, standing as bridesmaid on the left of Augusta, who 
bore a marked resemblance to the elder of the strangers. She 
held the hand of the bride; and her eye was. dancing with the 
ldughter, which she dared not but suppress. f 








recovered. . Take each a different road; and he that returns with | «On few more lovely did it look, that morning, than Augusta de 


| with his relative of the house of Sivechi, he rode towards the Villa ™ 


most remarkable figures at the altar was that of a young and inte-” 
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7 nn to restrain the emotion at his heart. 
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“ Rise, and peace be with ye, my children,” said the holy man, 
as slowly he turned toward the altar to crave a benison on their 
heads. 

With a light and joyous effort, Count del Sforsa sprung to his 
feet, and raising the scarce conscious girl to his heart, he gently re- 
moved the envious ringlets that hung clustering over her face ; and 
first feasting his eyes on the crimson beauty, that blushed deeper 
beneath his gaze, he impressed upon her lips one long, burning, 
passionate kiss. ‘ Now art thou mine,” said he, in the earnestnsss 
of his love, ‘“‘and only mine.” He turned towards her father, and 
kneeling on one knee, proffered the wedded child to his embrace. 
The eyes of the Marchese and his daughter met, they were flooded 
in tears. He took her to his bosom—both were silent ; but their 
hearts throbbed with the eloquence of feeling. 

*« Excuse me, that I weep, Count del Sforsa,” said the Marchese 
at length, gently removing the clinging form of his child; “I have 
given thee a gem,that my life would not purchase. Augusta, thou 
hast long supplied to me the loss of thy sainted mother. Thou 
wert my physician in the hour of sickness—my solace in the hour 
of sorrow. Every wish of mine did thy affection anticipate. When 
thou didst comfort, every regret was forgotten. Be to him as thou 
wert to me; and may he prize and cherish thee as fondly.” 

The sobs burst audibly from the bosom of Augusta ; and a silence 
of some moments again ensued, during which the Marchese was 
He succeeded 
ty a smile of proud satisfaction to his lips. 

“ye Think ye, my lords,” said he, turning to the strangers on his left, 
“it is a time fitting we should throw aside disguise, and admit the 


cou our secret?” 

; re truth, is it,” replied the elder of the strangers, who was 
cousin to Marchese, “ for there is my little sister, almost per- 
ishing forthe ‘denouement ;’ besides, I fear me, the noble bride- 
groom esteems us most insolently gay, and no very gentle cavaliers, 
that we have scarcely restrained our laughter within these two 
hours.” 

“The ‘denouement,’ the ‘denouement,’ cried the gay brides- 
maid, “I am dying with impatience.” 

Del Sforsa spoke not, but looked from one countenance to another 
‘in admiring silence. Sivechi seemed like a man in fairy hall, doubt- 
ing the reality of all he saw, and too amazed to wonder at any new 
surprise ; while Augusta, half weeping, half smiling, stood by the 
side of her father, afigfding a fine contrast to her more animated, 
though less beautiful kinswoman. 

‘Give me thy hand, my son,” said the Marchese, and, with the 
count and his daughter on either side of him, he ascended the steps 
of the altar. 

“Count del Sforsa,’ he commenced, “ thy disinterestedness, in 





stooping to the dowerless daughter of a painter, has won to thee a 
father’s heart, with the hand of his child. Thou hast made the 
pride of*rank subservient to thy love, and it merits a reward. 
Didst thou woo her, in her own sphere—mark me, her own sphere, 
Count del Sforsa—the period of thy wooing had been longer, and 
the struggle for her hand more difficult, for there are those who 
might dispute it with thee; but well doth thy conduct merit the 
prize. Thou hast wedded the child of an unstyled artist, receive 
the daughter and with her half the domains of the Marchese de 
Marotti.” He joined their hands; but the count’s trembled, and | 
was chillingly cold. A livid paleness settled on his cheek, and his | 
eyes rolled in agony. ‘Thou art amazed, my lord,” continued the 
Marchese, construing the shocked appearance of the count tu a 
wrong cause, “but I crave pardon for——_-———” 

Shriek following shriek, interrupted the Marchese, as they pealed | 
through the vaulted roof of the little chapel, and echoed fear- | 
fylly in the ears of the little group collected at the altar. All 
fooked towm#®'the entrance; forthe cries seemed to come from 
that quarlér, redoubling as they neared. Their eyes were suddenly | 
atttacted by the strange apparition of a tall. female, who paused, 
for a moment, in her hurried career, as she reached the door of the 
chapel. Her long gray hair hung, in dishevelled wildness, round 
her person, which was robed in a garment of bridal magnificence, 
Her bosom heaved from the violent exer- 


though rent and sullied. 


tion; and her hoarse breathing was even more fearfully distinct | 


than the wildest and loudest of her ceased cries. Her eyes, lus- | 


fear, knelt beside him, turning in horror from the fearful introder. 





trous with fierce inquiry, gleameu witheringly on the astounded 
bridegroom. Every look was turned on her lank form; and fear 
and amazement seemed to petrify their energies. None questioned 
who she was—none spoke—but all waited in anxious silence, for her 
next proceeding. 

The agonized count, heedless of his clinging bride, stood con- 
fronting her, his features bathed in stupid apprehension. 

In the vaunting assertion of the Marchese, he had just heard the 
denouncement of his crime; and, to him, did that female seem the 
gray fiend of heaven’s wrath, wrapt as she was in the unnatural | 
folds of her hoary hair. Her arms were extended in the awful 
beauty of inquiring action—her nostrils were dilated, her lip trem- 
bled, and every limb quivered with emotion. 

Thus fer a moment stood Leonora de Marotti in the presence of | 
heaven, her father, her sister, and her betrayer ! 

“Js it over?” were the first words that issued from her lips; but 
amazement chained their tongues, and she was unanswered. 

«« By all those who dare not hope for rest hereafter, I beseech ye, 
tell me.”’ 

“Wherefore, thou wretehed one, profanest thou this holy temple | 
with such outrage 1” questioned the priest, being the first to recover | 
from the general surprise. ‘What seek you!” 

“ Right—justice—revenge,” she sereamed, as with the rapidity of 

thought she flew towards the altar. | 
The count sickened, reeled, and fell upon one knee, at its base. | 
Augusta, trembling, and only conscious from the excess of her| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





|| Jeannot soon had his share in his patron’s enterprise; and after- 
|| wards entered into other speculations. i 
|, current of the stream, you have nothing to do but to leave your 





Leanora stood over them, and laid a hand on the head of each. 

“Are they wedded? Is the bond of his invest sealed? quick, 
quick.” 

Her basilisk eye burned its way to the heart of the priest ; and he | 
cowered beneath its flash, as, with a trembling voice, he answered, 
“ Augusta de Marotti is the wife of Count del Sforsa.” 

“Enough!” Her lip curled with malignant triumph, as she spoke. 
“Give place, my gentle sister; and thou, sweet husband of two 
wives; but I shall absolve thee from thy first vow.” She turned, 
for a moment, toward the Marchese. ‘“ Thus meet we, father; but 
if thou wilt. not confess me thine, at least bear witness, and ye, 
my lords, how a maiden can claim the value of her soul and purity.” 
She knelt between the count and Augusta. 

“Nay, shrink not from thy sister, child. Thou shalt hear me invoke 
such grace from heaven for our husband as is fitting to his constan- 
cy. God of undying wrath! I kneel to thee for vengeance. Death 
I ask not to him, but life. Life, with the restless conscience ;— 
life, with the sleepless night hour ;—life, with its helpless age, 
sickening in the prospect of perdition! Let despair batten iu his heart 
and walk before him on his path; and may every being of his love 
be blasted from existence, till men shun him as a pestilence in 
life. May that object, the most dear, be the bitterest foe to his 
peace; and every being of his hate triumph in his destruction!” 
She rose to her feet and yelled with demoniac glee. ‘Then wilt 
thou be a husband to the lost one, and fiends shall revel at our | 
nuptials.” 





She was gone—yet none spoke—none moved. Augusta lay ina 
swoon, unheeded, on the altar’s steps. Del Sforsa still knelt by 
her side, his chin resting on his breast and his arms hanging idle 
and motionless. The venerable priest stood above them, immove- 
able as the still marble, with his hands clasped firmly above his | 
head, and his eyes turned, in voiceless supplication, to heaven. | 
Near his daughter, in breathless agony, stood the wretched father ; 
the deeply indented lines on his forehead, and the unmeaning eye 


staring upon vacancy, betraying the awful intensity of his silent || 


suffering. ‘The fair bridesmaid held her small and delicate hands 
before her eyes, unable to shriek, and even more appalled by the 
voiceless silence that succeeded the horrible imprecation; while | 
the others, in stupid wonder, remained gazing on each other. } 


After an interval of some minutes, the awful stillness was inter- |) h 


rupted by the thick breathing of the Marchese, gradually becom- 
ing louder and louder, until with sobs, that shook his frame to the 
centre, he strove to utter, 

“M—y ch—ild.” The words were fraught with life to Augusta. | 
She quickly recovered, and unaided, though with difficulty, rose to | 
her feet. After casting one hasty look around, to assure herself | 
that the object of her fears was absent, she responded, as she threw | 
herself, helplessly, on his neck, 

“ Father !” 

Here let the curtain drop. The moral of the chapter is borne in 
its pages. 


| 
| 


| 


The event was reserved for other years. 
[ To be continued.} 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 











JEANNOT AND COLIN. 


Many credible persons have seen Jeannot and Colin, of the village 
of Issoire in Auvergne, a place famous all over the world for its col- 
lege and its caldrons. Jeannot was the son of a very renowned 
muledriver; Colin owed his existence to an honest labourer in the 
neighbourhood, who cultivated the earth with the help of four mules, 


and « ho, after he had paid the poll-tax, the military-tax, the royal- || 


the twentieths, did not find himself ov at the year’s end. 
Jeannot and Colin were very pretty for Auvergnians: they 
were remarkably attached to each other, and enjoyed together those 
little confidentialities, and those snug familiarities, which men al- 
ways recollect with pleasure when they afterwards meet in the world. 
The time dedicated to their studies was just upon the eve of elaps- 
ing, when a tailor brought Jeannot a velvet coat of three colours, 
with a Lyons waistcoat made in the first taste; the whole was ac- 
companied with a letter, directed to Monsieur de la Jeannotiere. 
Colin could not help admiring the coat, though he was not at all en- 
vious of it; but Jeannot immediately assumed an air of superiority, 
which perfectly distressed his companion. From this moment 
Jeannot pe ee fe more; he admired himself in the glass, and des- 
pised the whole world. Soon after a valet-de-chambre arrives post- 
Cm bringing a second letter, which was addressed to Monsieur 
the Marquis de la Jeannotiere; it was an order from Monsieur the | 


tax, the excise-tax, the hue ove the capitation, and 


|| father, that Monsieur the son, should set out for Paris directly. || 
Jeannot ascended the chaise, and stretched out his hand to Colin, 


with a smile of protection sufficiently dignified; Colin felt his own | 
insignificance and burst into tears: Jeannot departed in all his glory. 
ose readers who like to be iustructed as well as amused, must 
know that Monsieur Jeannot, the father, had very rapidly acquired 
a most immense fortune by business. Do you ask or it 1s one 
makes a great fortune? It is because one is fortunate. Monsieur 
Jeannot was handsome, and so was his wife, who had still a certain 
bloom about her. They came up to Paris on account of a law-suit, 
which ruined them; when fortune, who elevates and depresses man- 
kind at will, presented them to the wife of a contractor for the army- 
hospitals, a man of very great talent, who could boast of having kill- 
ed more soldiers in one year than the cannon had blown up in ten. || 
Jeannot pleased the lady, and his wife pleased the contractor. | 


When once you are in the | 


bark to itself; you will make an immense fortune without much 
difficulty. The mob on the bank, who see you scud along in full 
sail, open their eyes with astonishment; they are at a loss to conjec- 
ture how you came by your prosperity ; they envy you, at all events, 
and write pamphlets against you, which you never read. This is 
just what happened to Jeannot the father, who quickly became Mon- | 
sieur de la Jeannotiere, and who, having purchased a marquisite at | 
the end of six months, took monsieur the marquis his son from | 
school, to introduce him into the fashionable world of Paris. 
Colin, always affectionate, sent a letter of compliment to his old 
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schoolfellow, in which he wrote his “these lines to congratulate’’ 
him. The little marquis returned no answer: Colin was perfectly 


ill with mortification. 


The father and mother provided a tutor for the young marquis. 
This tutor, who was a man of fashion, and who knew nothing, of 
course could teach nothing to his pupil. Monsieur wished his son 
to learn Latin; madame wished him not: accordingly they called 
in as arbitrator an author, who was at that time celebrated for some 
very pleasing works. He was asked to dinner. The master of the 
house began by asking him: “ Monsieur, as you understand Latin, 
and are a courtier——.” 

“], sir, understand Latin? not a word,” replied the wit, “ and very 
glad am I that I don’t; for there is not a doubt but a man always 
speaks his own language the better, when his studies are not divided 
between that and foreign languages: look at all our ladies, is not 
their vivacity more elegant than that of the men? Their letters 
are they not written with a hundred times the animation? Now all 
this superiority they possess from nothing else but their not under- 
standing Latin.” 

“There now! was not I in the right?” said madam: “I wish my 
son to be a wit: that he may make a figure in the world; and you 
see if he learns Latin he is inevitably lost. Are comedies or operas 
played in Latin? In a lawsuit, does any one plead in Latin? Do 
we make love in Latin ?”’ 

Monsieur, dazzled by all this ratiocination, gave his judgment ; 
when it was finally determined that the young marquis should not 
lose his time in becomiag acquainted with Cicero, Horace and Virgil. 
But then what was he to learn? for he must know something : could 
not he be shown a little geography ? 

“ What would that serve?” replied the tutor: “when monsieur 
the marquis goes to any of his estates, won't the postillions know 
which way to drive him? They’ll certainly take care not to go out 
of their way; one has no need of a quadrant to travel with; and a 
man may go from Paris to Auvergne very commodiously, without 
having the least idea of what latitude he is under.” 

“ You are right,” replied the father; “ but I have somewhere heard 
of a very beautiful science, which is called astronomy, I think.” 

“The more’s the pity, then,” cried the tutor; does any one regu- 
late himself by the stars in this world? and is it necessary that 
monsieur the marquis should murder himself by calculating an 
eclipse, when he will find its very point of time in the almanac, a 
book which will teach him, moreover, the moveable feasts and fasts, 
the age of the moon, and that of all the princesses in Europe.” 

Madame was entirely of the tutor’s opinion; the little marquis 
was overjoyed ; the father was very much undecided. ‘What must 
my son learn, then?’ said he. 

“To make himself agreeable; if,” replied the friend whom they 
had consulted, “ he knows but how to please, he knows every thing ; 
that is in an art he can learn from his mother, without giving the 
| least trouble either to that master or this.” 
| At this speech, madam embraced the polite ignoramus, and said 
| to him, “It is very plain, sir, that you are the most learned man in 
| the whole world; my son will owe his entire education to you; how- 
| ever, I conceive that it will be as well if he should know a little of 
istory. 

“ Alas! madame, what is that good for?’ replied he: “there is 
| nothing either so pleasing or so instructive as the history of the day ; 
| all ancient history, as one of our wits observes, is nothing but a pre- 
| concerted fable; and as for modern, it is a chaos which no one can 
| disintricate : and what does it signify to monsieur your son that 
| Charlemagne instituted the twelve peers of France, and that his 
| successor was a stutterer?” 
| “Nothing was ever better said,” cried the tutor; the spirits of 

children are overwhelmed with a mass of useless knowledge ; but of 
| all absurd sciences, that which, in my opinion, is the most likely to 
| stifle the spark of genius, is geometry. This ridiculous science has 
| for its object surfaces, lines and points, which have no existence in 
| nature; ten thousand crooked lines are, by the mere twist of imagi- 

nation, made to pass between a circle and a right lie that touches 
| it, although in reality it is impossible to draw 9 strawebetween them. 
| In short, geometry is nothing but an execrable joke.” 
| Monsieur and madame did not understand too much of what the 
tutor said; but they were entirely of his opinion. 
| 








abe 
“A nobleman like monsieur the marquis,” continued he, a 
| not to dry up his brains with such useless studies, if at any ti 

has occasion for one of your sublime geometricians to draw the plan 


of his estates, can’t money _— a surveyor? or if he wishes toy’ 
ili 


unravel the antiquity of his nobility, which rises to the most obseure 
times, can’t he send for a benedictine? And it is the same in every 
other art. A young lord, born under a — star, is neither painter, 
musician, nor sculptor: but he makes all these arts flourish in pro- 
portion as his magnificence encourages them ; and it is much better 
to patronize than to exercise them. Enough that monsieur the mar- 
quis has a taste; let artists work for him: it is in this we have so 


|| great reasOn to say, that men of quality (I mean those who are very 


| rich) know every thing, without having learned any thing; because, 
in fact, they at least know how to judge of every thing which they 
order and pay for.” 

The amiable ignoramus then took up the conversation. “You 
| have very justly remarked, madame, that the great end of man is to 
| rise in society: seriously, now, is it by science that success is to be 
| obtained? Does any man in company even so much as think of 
| talking about geometry? Is a man of fashion ever asked what star 

rose with the sun to-day? Who wishes to know, at supper, if the 
long-haired Clodia passed the Rhine?” “ Nobody, without doubt,” 
exclaimed the Marchioness de la Jeannotiere, whose personal at- 
tractions had somewhat initiated her in the polite world; “and 
monsieur my son ought not to cramp his genius by studying all this 
trash. But, after all, what shall he learn? for it is but right that a 
young lord should know how to shine upon occasion, as monsieur 
my husband very justly observes. I remember hearing an old abbe 


| say once, that the most delightful of all possible sciences was some- 


thing, of which I have forgotten the name; but it begins with an A.” 
‘With an h, madame; it was not horticulture?” ‘ No, it was not 
horticulture he meant; it begins, I tell you, withan A and ends with 
a ry.” “Ah! I understand you, madame, ’tis heraldry: heraldry 


| is indeed a very profound science, but it has been out of fashion ever 
| since the custom of painting arms on carriage doors was dropped. It 


was once the most useful thing in the world, in a well regulated 
state: but the study would have become endless; for now-a-days 
there is not a hair-dresser but has his coat of arms; and you know 
that whatever becomes common ceases to be esteemed.” At length, 


| after having examined the merits and demerits of every science, it 


was decided that monsieur the marquis should learn to dance. 
Nature, which does every thing, had bestowed on him a gift that 


| quickly developed itself with a prodigious success; it was an agreea- 


ble knack at cmeeg Saree The graces of youth joined to this su- 
perior talent, made him looked upon as a young man of the greatest 
promise. He was beloved by the women; and having his head al- 


| ways stuffed with songs, he manufactured them for his mistresses. 
|| He plundered Bacchus and Cupid to make one sonnet; the Night 
|, and the Day, for another; the Charms and Alarms for a third ; but 


| as he always found in his verses some feet too little, or some too 
| much, he was obliged to have them corrected at twenty shillings a 
song; and thus he got a place in the Literary Year, by the side of 
| the La Fares, the Chaulieus, the Hamiltons, the Sarrasins, and the 
| Voitures of the day. ’ 
Madame the marchicness now thought she should gain the repu- 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


tation of being the mother of a wit; and aad a supper to all the wits 
in Paris according!y. The young man’s brain was presently turned ; 
he acquired the art of speaking without understanding a single word 
he ail, and perfected himself in the art of being good for nothing. 

When his father saw him so eloquent, he began to regret very sen- 
sibly that he had not had his son taught Latin; for in that case, he 
sould have bought him such a valuable place in the law. The mo- 
ther, whose sentiments were less grovelling, wished to solicit a re- 
giment for her son ; and in the meantime the son fell in love. Love 
18 sometimes more expensive than a ment: it cost him a great 
deal; while his parents pinched themselves still more, in order to 
live among great lords. peony 

A young widow of quality in their neighbourhood, who had but a 
very moderate fortune, had a great mind to resolve upon putting the 
vast riches of Monsieur and Madame de la Jeannotiere in a place 
of security, which she could easily do by appropriating them to her 
own use, and marrying the young marquis. She attracted him, suf- 
fered him to love her, and gave him to understand that she was not 
indifferent to him, drew him in by degrees, enchanted, and van- 
quished him without much difficulty: sometimes she gave him 

raise, and sometimes advice, and quickly became the favourite 
both of his father and his mother. An old neighbour proposed their 
marriage; the parents, dazzled with the splendour of the alliance, 
joyfully accepted the offer, and gave their only son to their intimate 
friend. The young marquis was thus about to marry a woman he 
adored, and by whom he himself was beloved; the friends of his 
family congratulated him, and the marriage articles were just about 
to be settled, whilst all hands were working at their wedding clothes 
and songs. : ‘ ; 

He was one morning upon hisknees before the charming wife, 
with whom love, esteem, and friendship were about to present him: 
they were tasting in a tender and animated conversation, the first 
fruits of their felicity, and were parcelling out a most delicious life, 
when a valet-de-chambre belonging to madame the mother came 
up quite scared: “Here is very different news,” said he: “the 
bailiffs are ransacking the house of monsieur and madame; every 
thing is laid hold of by the creditors; nay, they talk of seizing your 
persons; and so I made haste to come and be paid my wages.” 
‘* Let us see alittle,’ said the marquis, “ what all this means; what 
can this adventure be ?” “Go,” said the widow, “ and punish these 
rascals—go quickly.” He runs to the house; his father was already 
imprisoned ; all the domestics had fled, each about his own business, 
but having first carried away every thing they could lay hold on; his 
mother was alone, without protection, without consolation, drowned 
in tears; nothing remained but the recollection of her fortune, the 
recollection of her beauty, the recollection of her errors, and the re- 
collection of her mad profuseness, 

After the son had wept a long time with the mother, he ventured 
to say to her: “ Let us not despair; this young widow loves me to 
distraction, and is still more generous than rich, I can answer for 
her; I'll fly to her, and bring her to you.” He then returned to 
his mistress, and found her in a private interview with a very charm- 
ing young officer. ‘What! is it you, Monsieur de la Jeannotiere ? 
what do you do here? is it thus you have abandoned your mother? 
Go to that unfortunate woman, and tell her that I wish her every 
happiness: I am in want of a chamber-maid, and I will most un- 
doubtedly give her the preference.” ‘My lad,” said the officer, 
“you seem well shaped enough; if you are inclined to enlist in my 
company, I’ll give you every encouragement.” 

The marquis, thunderstruck, and bursting with rage, went in 
quest of his old tutor, lodged his troubles in his breast, and asked 
his advice. The tutor | ge nga to him to become a preceptor like 
himself. “Alas!” said the marquis, “I know nothing; you have 
taught me nothing, and are indeed the principal cause of all my 
misfortunes.” As he spoke this, he sobbed aloud. ‘“ Write roman- 
ces,” said a wit who was present; “it is an excellent resource at 
Paris.” 

The young man, more desperate than ever, ran towards his mother’s 
confessor, who was a Theatin in great repute, troubling himself with 
the consciences of women of the first rank only. As soon as Jeannot 
saw him, he prostrated himself before him. “ Good heaven! monsieur 
marquis,” said he, “where is your carriage? how does that respect- 
able lady, the marchioness your mether?’’ The poor unfortunate 
youth related the disasters of his family ; and the farther he proceeded, 
the graver, the cooler, and the more hypocritical was the air of the 
Theatin. “ My son,” said he, “it has pleased heaven to reduce you 
to this ; riches serve but to corrupt the heart ; heaven has therefore con- 
ferred a favour on your mother in bringing her to this miserable state.” 

“Yes, sir.’—" Her election is thus rendered the more sure.””— 
“ But, father, resumed the marquis, “in the meantime, is there no 
means of obtaining relief in this world?” “ Adieu! my son; there 
is a court-lady waiting for me.” ° 

The marquis was ready to faint: he was treated in pretty much 
the same way all his friends, and gained more knowledge of the 
world in half a day than he did all the rest of his life. 

As he was thus plunged into the blackest despair, he saw advancing 
an old-fashioned sort of calash or tilted-cart, with leather curtains, 
which was followed by four enormous waggons well loaded. In 
the chaise was a young man coarsely clothed; he had a countenance 
round and fresh, breathing all the complacency of cheerfulness : his 
wife, a little brunette, fat, but not disagreeably so, was jolted in 
beside him; the vehicle did not move like the carriage of a petit- 
maitre, but afforded the traveller sufficient time to contemplate the 
marquis, motionless and abyssed in grief as he stood. “Eh! good 
heavens!” cried the rider, “I do think that is Jeannot.” At this 
name the marquis lifted up his eyes; the chaise stopped. “It is too 
true, it is Jeannot,” sigh the marquis. The fat little fellow made 
but one jump of it, and flew to embrace his old school-fellow. Jean- 
not recognized Colin; and shame and tears covered his face. ‘‘ You 
have abandoned me,” said Colin; “but though you are a great lord, 
I will love you for ever.” Jeannot, cote and heart-broken, re- 
lated to him with many sobs a part of his story. “Come to the inn 
where I lodge and tell me the rest there,” said Colin; ‘embrace my 
little wife, and then let’s go and dine together.” 

They all three set forward on foot, their baggage following behind. 
“What is the meaning of all this equipage? is it yours?” says Jean- 
not. “Yes, it is all mine and my wife’s. We are just arrived from 
the country, where I have the management of a good manufactory 
of tin and copper; I have married the daughter of a rich dealer in 
utensils which are necessary both to great and small: we work 
hard; heaven has prospered us: we have never changed our condi- 
tion; we are happy; and we will assist our friend Jeannot. Be a mar- 
quis no longer; all the greatness in the world is not to be compared 
to a friend. You shall go back into the country with me, I will 
teach you our trade; it is not very difficult; I will make you m 
partner, and we will live merrily in the very corner of the mth 
where we were born.” 

The astonished Jeannot felt himself divided between grief and joy, 
between affection and shamee and said to himself: “ All my fashion- 
able friends have betrayed me, and Colin, whom I despised, alone 
comes to my relief,” What an instruction! The goodness of Colin’s 
soul elicited from the breast of Jeannot a spark of nature which all 
the world had not yet stifled; he felt himself unable to abandon his 
father and mother. ‘“ We'll take care of your mother,” said Colin; 
“and as to your father, who is in prison, I understand those matters 
a little; his creditors, when they see he has nothing to pay, will 
make up the matters for a very trifle; I'll undertake to manage the 


| God’s goodness than our merit—how much more such happiness. 














whole business.” Colin quickly released the father from prison: 
Jeannot returned to the country with his parents, who resumed their 
former profession; he married a sister of Colin’s, who, being of the 
same disposition as her brother, made him very happy; and Jean- 
not the father, Jeannot the mother, and Jeannot the son, now saw 
that happiness was not to be found in vanity. 


ORIGINAL LETTER BY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


The following letter, ro the Miner’s Journal, which was re- 
cently discovered among the papers of the late = Shippen, has 
never before, we believe, appeared in print, and will be found highly 
interesting as well as useful, to all those who may think proper to 
favour it with a perusal. .We believe that no one at all acquainted 
with the manner and the style of Franklin, will for a moment ques- 
tion the authenticity of the letter. Without further preface, therefore, 
we present it to our readers, just as it has been communicated to us. 


Copy of a letter said to have been written by Benjamin Franklin, 
to a clergyman, who came for the recovery of his health, and had 
lived or boarded with him, Benjamin Franklin, in his family. Going 
away he wrote back acknowledging kindness, and to whose letter 
this is thought to be an answer. . 
Purapevpnia, June 6, 1S— 

Sir—I have received your kind letter of the second instant, and 
am glad to hear that you increase in health. I hope you will continue 
mending till you recover strength and firmness. [| 
whether you still use the cold bath, and what effect it has. As to 
the kindness you mention, I wish it could have been of more service 
to you; but if it had, the only thanks I should desire, is, that you 
would always be equally ms! to serve any other person that may 
need your assistance, and so, let good offices go round, for mankind 
are all of a family ; for my own part, when Iam employed in serving 
others, I do not look upon myself as conferring favours, but in pay- 
ing debts. In my travels, and since my settlement, I have received 
much kindness from men, to whom I shall never have an opportu- 
nity of making the least direct return, and numberless mercies from 
God, who is infinitely above being benefited by our services. These 
kindnesses from men I can only therefore return of their fellow men, 
and can show my gratitude for those mercies from God, by a.rea- 
diness to help his other children, and my brethren; for I do not think 
that thanks and compliments, though repeated weekly, can discharge 
our obligation to pom other, much less to our Creator. 

You will see in this my notion of good works, that I am far from 
expecting to merit heaven by them. By heaven we understand a 
state of happiness, infinite in degree, and eternal in duration. I can 
do nothing to deserve such a reward. He that for giving a draught 


of water to a thirsty person should expect to be paid with a good || 


plantation, would be moderate in hisdemand compared with those who 
think they deserve heaven for the little good they do on earth. Even 
the mixed imperfect pleasures we enjoy in this world, are rather from 


For my own part, I have not the vanity to think I deserve it, the 
folly to expect it, nor the ambition to desire it, but content myself in 
submitting to the will and disposal of that God who made, and has 


hitherto blessed me, and in whose fatherly goodness I may well con- || 


fide, that he will never make me miserable, and that the afflictions, 
that I may at any time suffer, shall tend to my benefit. The faith 
you mention has doubtless its use in this world; I do not desire to 
see it diminished, nor would I desire to lessen it in any man, but I 
wish it was more productive of good works, than I have generally 
seen it. I mean real good works, works of charity, kindness, mercy, 


Let me know | 


| termed an act of recollection ; in which each individual, kneeling 
and covering his face, performs a silent and separate devotion. At 
this instant, the lunatic, rushing through the crowd, ascended a ba- 
lustrade, within which the queen knelt. Baron Brake, chief justice 
| of Sweden, being first alarmed, cried out, while the guards crossed 





their partisans, to prevent the approach of the madman; but he fu- 
| riously striking them aside, leaped the barrier, and with a knife he 
had concealed in his sleeve, aimed a blow at the queen. Christina, 
| evading the stroke, pushed the captain of the guards, who, throw- 
| ing himself upon the assassin, seized him by the hair. All this passed 
|in a moment; the man was known to be deranged, and therefore 
| not suspected to have accomplices. They satisfied themselves with 
| putting him under restraint; and the queen, without any apparent 
emotion, returned to her devotions; while the people, with a lively 
interest for the fate of their sovereign, showed great alarm and agi- 
tation. Some time after, another accident happened to Christina, 
|| which brought her into greater danger than the former. Some ships 
|| of war had been built at Stockholm, by her orders, which she wished 
| to inspect. As for this purpose she crossed a narrow plank, led by 
|| Admiral Herring, his foot slipped, and he fell, drawing the queen 
| with him, into water ninety feet in depth. Anthony Steinbeg, equerry 


| robe, and by the help of the bystanders drew her on shore. She pre- 
| served her presence of mind during the whole time: “take care of 
| the admiral,” cried she, the moment her head was raised above the 
water. When brought on shore she neither expressed fear, nor be- 
| trayed any emotion, but, dining in public the same day, gave a hu- 
| morous turn to the adventure. 
| The rank which by its splendour had at first flattered her imagi- 
nation, she at length began to feel a burthen ; and, after mature de- 
| liberation, determined on abdicating the throne, and in an assembly 
I convened for that purpose, resigned the crown to her cousin Gusta- 
|| vus. In quitting the scene of her regal power, she appeared as if 
| escaping from a prison: having arrived at a small brook which di- 
vides the kingdoms of Denmark and Sweden, she alighted from her 
| carriage, and leaping over the stream, exclaimed, “ At length I am 
| free and out of Saeken, whither I hope never to return.” Dismies- 
| ing with her women the habit of her sex, she assumed that of the 
|other. “I would become a man,” said she, “but it is not that I 
| love men, because they are men, but because they are not women.” 
| The temper of Christina appears to have been vindictive. Accus- 
|| tomed to govern, she knew not how to resign with her rank the 
| power which that rank had bestowed. On one occasion, sending 
| her secretary to Stockholm, shortly after her abdication, she said 
| to him, “If a fail in your duty, not all the power of the king 
th 











of Sweden, though you should take refuge in his arms, should save 
your life.” A musician had quitted her service for that of the duke 
of Savoy ; in consequence of which she wrote to the duke of Savoy 
| as follows :—“ He lives only for me; and if he does not sing for me, 
| he shall not sing for any body. It is his duty to live only in m 

| service, and if he does not, he shall severely repent it.” Like all 
| human characters, that of Christina seems to have been mingled ; 
her wit, courage, talents, activity, magnanimity and patronage of 
| learning, are worthy of praise. hen speaking of herself, she says 
| she is “ ambitious, haughty, impetuous, disdainful and sceptical.” It 
| must be allowed, that early seated on a throne, and accustomed to 
| exercise authority, she was unused to opposition, and corrupted by 
| power, which rendered her temper restless and impatient of affront. 
| Subject to extremes, in her emulation of the severer virtues of one 
| sex, she lost sight of the delicacy and decorum of the other, and 
| forgot to add to the reason and fortitude which belong to man, the 
gentleness and modesty which adorn a eroman. 








and public spirit; not holiday keeping, sermon reading or ~ En: 
performing church ceremonies, or making long prayers filled with | 
flatteries and ccmpliments, despised even by wise men, and much 
less capable of pleasing the Deity. The worship of God is a duty; 
the hearing and reading of sermons may be useful; but if men rest 
in hearing and praying, (as too many do,) itis as if a tree should value 
itself on being watered, and putting forth leaves, though it never 
produced any fruit. 

Your geod master thought much less of these outward appearan- 
ces and professions, than many of his modern disciples. He preferred 


the doers of the word to the mere hearers; the son that seemingly |) 


refused to obey his father, and yet performed his commands to him 


that professe e f 
but charitable samaritan, to the uncharitable but orthodox priest and 


sanctified levite; and those who gave food to the hungry, drink to || 


the thirsty, raiment to the naked, entertainment to the stranger, and 
relief to the sick, &c., though they never heard of his name, he de- 
clares, shall in the last day be accepted, when those who cry Lord! 
Lord! who value themselves on their faith, as if it was sufficient to 
‘rform miracles, but have neglected good works, shall be rejected. 
e professed that he came not to call the righteous, but zinners to 
repentance, which implied his modest opinion that there were some 
in his time so good, that they used not to hear him even for improve- 
ment. But now-a-days we have scarce a little parson that does not 
think it the duty of every man within his reach, to sit under his petty 
administration, and that whoever omits them offends his God. 
wish to such more humility, and to you health and happiness. Be- 
ing your friend and servant, B. FRANKLIN. 


CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


Christina, daughter of the on Gustavus Adolphus, king of 
Sweden, was born in 1626. When about two years old she was 
taken by her father to Calmar; the governor hesitated whether to 
give the usual salute, lest the infant should be terrified by the noise 
of the cannon. Gustavus eng cones, replied, after a moment's 
hesitation, “Fire! the girl is the daughter of a soldier, and should 
be accustomed to it early.” The salute being given, the princess 
clapped her hands and cried, ‘ More, more !”” Delighted with her 
courage, Gustavus afterwards took her to a review, and perceiving 
the pleasure she took in the military show, exclaimed, ‘ Very well : 
you shall go, I am resolved, where you shall have enough of this.” 
Gustavus was prevented by death from fulfilling his promise; and 
Christina, in her memoirs, laments that she was not permitted to 
learn the art of war under so great a master, and regrets that during 
her life she never marched at the head of an army, nor even wit- 
nessed a battle. 

On the death of her father, she was proclaimed queen, at the age 
of seven years, and —— to take pleasure in the pomp and dig- 
nity of her station. e discovered in her childhood a distaste for 
the society and occupations of her sex; while she delighted in vio- 
lent exercises, in exertions of strength, and feats of activity. She 
understood eight languages, and possessed a taste for the severer 
sciences; the study of civil policy, legislation and history, the know- 
ledge of which she derived from its original sources: Thucydides, 
Polybius and Tacitus, were among her favourite authors. 

ristina having completed her eighteenth year, assumed the reins 
of government, to the conduct of which she proved herself full 
equal. An accident happened in the beginning of her reign, whic 
displayed the strength and equanimity of her mind. As she was at 
the chapel of the castle of Stockholm, with the principal lords of 
her court, attending divine service, a poor wretch, di in his 
intellects, came to the place with the design of assassinating the 
queen. He chose that moment for the perpetration of his design, 


his readiness but neglected the work, the heretical }) 


SHADOWS AND SUNBEAMS,. 
Like billows streaming in the light, 

My thoughts flow’d on, a moment past; 
But now their hue so purely bright, 

With sudden gloom is overcast. 


| 
| 
' 


So o’er the white and sunlit crests 
Of the blue waves which sparkled free, 
Some envious clouds will heave their breasts, 
And chase their shadows o’er the sea. 


j How slight the barrier, which divides 
The rapid streams of joy and grief! 
| How often do they join their tides, 

| And part again, before a leaf! 

| 





MODES OF COURTSHIP. 


Taking it for granted that the declaration of the sentiment of love 
is a privilege of the men, founded on nature and sanctioned by cns- 
| tom, the various modes of making that declaration by them, and of 
| accepting or refusing it by the women, were we able to give a per- 
| fect account of it, would make one of the mest curious and enter- 
| taining parts of human history, and equally furnish matter of specu- 
| lation for the intelligent lady and the shlleosines, It is taken as a 
general rule, that the declaration of love was the peculiar privilege 
| of the men ; but, as all general rules are liable to exception, there 
| are also a few to this. An Israelitish widow had, by law, a power 
of claiming in marriage the brother of her deceased husband; in 
| which case, as the privilege cf the male was transferred to the fe- 
_ male, that of the female was l:kewise transferred to the male; he 
had the power of refusing: the refusal, however, was attended with 
| some mortifying circumstances; the woman whom he had thus 
| slighted, was to come unto him in the presence of the elders of the 
city, and to loose the shoe from his foot, and spit in his face. 
| ‘o man, by nature bold and intrepid, and invested with unlimited 
| power of asking, a refusal was of little consequence ; but to woman, 
more timid and modest, and whose power of asking was limited to 
the brethren of her deceased husband, it was not only an affront, 
but a real injury, as every one would conclude that the refusal arose 
from some well-grounded cause, and would therefore despise the 
woman, that she could have but little chance of a future husband : 
hence, perhaps, it was thought necessary to fix some public stigma 


dresses of a woman. 

A custom somewhat similar to this remains at present among 
some of the Indian tribes, particularly the Hurons and Iroquois. 
When a wife dies, the husband is obli to marry the sister, or, in 
her stead, the woman whom the family of the deceased wife shall 
choose for him. A widow is also obliged to marry one of the brothers 
of the deceased husband. The same custom is heurvell in the Caro- 
a rot » 

In the isthmus of Darien, we are told, the right of asking is pro- 
miscuously exerted by both sexes, who declare their love without 
the least embarrassment. In Greece, the sexes having but little in- 
tercourse with each other, the lover is obliged to discover his passion 
by inscribing the name of his mistress on the walls of his ‘house, 
on the bark of the trees of a public walk, or the leaves of his book : 
it was customary for him also to deck the door of the house where 
his fair one lived with flowers and garlands; which were of great 
use among the Greeks in the affeirs of Jove. When a man untied 
= garland, it —~ a | eee of his having been subdued 

t passion ; w a woman composed a garland, it was a 
tacit confession of the same thing. ' 








| when the assembly was performing what, in the Swedish church, is. 


to Christina, plunged instantly into the sea, and caught the queen’s , 


on the person who was so ungallant as not to comply with the ad- ° 
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ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


NUMBER SEVENTY. 


Palermo—féte given by Mr. Gardiner, the American consul—Temple of 
Clitumnus—Cottage of Petrarch—Messina—Lipari islands—Scylla 


d Charybdis. 
es ee Palermo, June 28. 


Tne curve of “The Golden Shell,” which bends to the east of 
Palermo, is a luxuriant plain of ten miles in length, terminated by 
a bluff which forms a headland corner of the bay. A broad neck 
of land between this bay and another indenting the coast less deeply 
on the other side, is occupied by a cluster of summer palaces be- 
longing to several of the richer princes of Sicily. The breeze, 
whenever there is one on land or sea, sweeps freshly across this 
ridge, and a more desirable residence for combined coolness and 
beauty could scarce be imagined. The Palermitan princes, how- 
ever, find every country more attractive than their own; and while 
you may find a dozen of them in any city of Europe, their once mag- 
nificent residences are deserted and falling to decay, almost with- 
out an exception. 

The old walls of one of these palaces were enlivened yesterday, 
by a féte given to the officers of the squadron by the American 
consul, Mr. Gardiner. We left Palermo in a long cavalcade, fol- 
lowed by a large omnibus containing the ship's band, early in the 
forenoon. The road was lined with prickly pear and oleander in 
the most luxuriant blossom. Exotics in our country, these plants 
are indigenous to Sicily, and form the only hedges to the large 
plantations of cane and the spreading vineyards and fields. A more 
brilliant show than these long lines of trees, laden with bright pink 
flowers, and varied by the gigantic and massive leaf of the pear, 


























cannot easily be imagined. 

We were to visit one or two palaces on our way. The carriage 
drew up about eight miles from town, at the gate of a ruinous build- 
ing, and passing through a deserted court, we entered an old- 
fashioned garden, presenting one succession of trimmed walks, urns, 
statues and fountains. The green mould of age and exposure upon 
the marbles, the broken seats, the once costly but now ruined and si- 
lent fountains, the tall weeds in the seldom-trodden walks, and the 
wild vegetation of fragrant jasmine and briar burying every thing with 
its luxuriance, all told the story of decay. I remembered the scenes 
of the Decameron; the many “ tales of love,” laid in these very gar- 
dens; the gay romances of which Palermo was the favourite home ; 
and the dames and knights of Sicily the fairest and bravest themes, 
and I longed to let my merry companions pass on, and remain to 
realize more deeply the spells of poetry and story. The pleasure 
of travel is in the fancy. Men and manners are so nearly alike 
over the world, and the same annoyances disturb so certainly, 
wherever we are, the gratification of seeing and conversing with our 
living fellow beings, that it is only by the mingled illusion of fancy 
and memory, by getting apart, and peopling the deserted palace or 
the sombre ruin from the pages of a book, that we ever realize the 
anticipated pleasure of standing on celebrated ground. The eye, the 
curiosity, are both disappointed, and the voice of a common compa- 
nion reduces the most romantic ruin to a heap of stone. In some of 
the footsteps of Childe Harold himself, with his glorious thoughts 
upon my lips, and allthat moved his imagination addressing my eye, 
with the additional grace which his poetry has left around them, I 
have found myself unable to overstep the vulgar circumstances of 
the hour—the “ Temple of the Clitumnus” was a ruined shed glar- 
ing in the sunshine, and the “Cottage of Petrarch” an apology for 
extortion and annoyance. 

I heard a shout from the party, and followed them to a building | 
at the foot of the garden. I passed the threshold and started back. | 
A ghastly monk, with a broom in his hand, stood gazing at me, and 
at a door just beyond, a decrepit nun was see-sawing backwards 
and forwards, ringing a bell with the most impatient violence. I | 
ventured to pass in, and a door opened at the right, disclosing the 
self-denying cell of a hermit with his narrow bed and single chair, 
and at the table sat the rosy-gilled friar, filling his glass from an 

















| Italian summer, and it never set on a gayer party. 


| old tale. 











antiquated bottle, and nodding his head to his visitor in grinning 
welcome. A long cloister with six or eight cells extended beyond, | 
and in each was a monk in some startling attitude, or a pale and | 
saintly nun employed in work or prayer. The whole was as like || 
a living monastery as wax could make it. The mingling of monks | 
and nuns seemed an anachronism, but we were told that it repre- 
sented a tale, the title of which I have forgotten. It was certainly 
an odd as well as an expensive fancy for a garden ornament, and 
shows by its uselessness the once princely condition of the posses- || 
sors of the palace. An Englishman married not many years since 
an old princess, to whom the estates had descended, and with much |) 
unavailable property and the title of prince, he has entered the ser- || 
vice of the king of the Sicilies for a support. 
We drove on to another palace, still more curious in its orna- | 
ments. The extensive walls which enclosed it, the gates, the foun- 
tains in the courts and gardens, were studded with marble monsters 


The head of a man crowned the || 
! 


| 


of every conceivable deformity. 
body of an eagle standing on the legs of a horse; the lovely face 
and bosom of a female crouched upon the body of a dog; alligators, 
serpents, lions, monkeys, birds and reptiles were mixed up with 
parts of the human body in the most revolting variety. So admi- 
rable was the work, too, and so beautiful the material, that even 
outraged taste would hesitate to destroy them. The wonder is 
that artists of so much merit could have been hired to commit such 
sins against decency, or that a man in his senses would waste upon 
them the fortune they must have cost. 

We mounted a massive flight of steps, with a balustrade of gor- 








geously carved marble, and entered a hall hung round with the 
family portraits, the eccentric founder at their head. He was a 


thin, quizzical-looking gentleman, in a laced coat and sword, and 
had precisely the face I imagined for him—that of a whimsied mad- 
man. Yon would select it from a thousand as the subject for a luna- 
tic asylum. 

We were led next to a long narrow hall, famous for having dined 
the king and his courtiers an age or twoago. The ceiling was of 
plate mirror, reflecting us all, upside down, as we strolled through, 
and the walls were studded from the floor to the roof with the quartz 
diamond, (valueless but brilliant,) bits of coloured glass, spangles, 
and every thing that could reflect light. The effect, when the quaint 
old chandeliers were lit, and the table spread with silver and sur- 
rounded by a king and his nobles, in the costume of a court in the 
olden time, must have exceeded faery. 


dren with a glass, as they run out from their huts on the sea shore 
to gaze at the uncommon apparition of aship of war. They seem 
seats of solitude and retirement. I have just dropped the glass, 
which I had raised to look at what I took to be a large ship in full 
sail rounding the point of Felicudi. It is atall, pyramidal rock, 
rising right from the sea, and resembling exactly a ship with stud- 
ding-sails set, coming down before the wind. The band is playing 
on the deck ; and a fisherman’s boat with twenty of the islanders 
resting on their oars and listening in wondering admiration, lies 
just under our quarter. It will form a tale for the evening meal, to 
which they were hastening home. 





We run between Scylla and Charybdis, with a fresh wind and 





Beyond, we were ushered into the state drawing-room, a saloon 
of grand proportions, roofed like the other with mirrors, but paved 
and lined throughout with the costliest marbles, Sicilian agates, 
paintings set in the wall and covered with glass, while on pedestals 
around, stood statues of the finest workmanship, representing the 
males of the family in the costume or armour of the times. A table 
of inlaid precious stones stood in the centre, cabinets of lapis-lazuli 
and side-tables, occupied the spaces between the furniture, and the 
chairs and sofas were covered with the rich velvet stuffs now out 
of use, embroidered and fringed magnificently. I sat down upon a 
tripod stool, and with my eyes half closed, looked up at the mirrored 
reflections of the officers in the ceiling, and tried to imagine back 
the gay throngs that had moved across the floor they were treading 
so unceremoniously, the knightly and royal feet that had probably 
danced the stars down with the best beauty of Sicily beneath those 
silent mirrors; the joy, the jealousy, the love and hate that had 
lived their hour and been repeated, as were our lighter feelings and 
faces now, outlived by the perishing mirrors that might still outlive 
ours as long. How much there is in atmosphere! How full the 
air of these old palaces is of thought! How one might enjoy them 


|| is a bubble to Hurl-gate. 











could he ramble here alone, or with one congenial and musing com- 
panion to answer to his moralizing. 

We drove on to our appointment. At the end of a handsome | 
avenue stood a large palace, in rather more modern taste than those | 
we had left. The crowd of carriages in the court, the gold-laced | 
midshipmen scattered about the massive stairs and in the formal 
walks of the gardens, the gay dresses of the ship’s band, playing 
on the terrace, and the troops of ladies and gentlemen in every di- | 
rection, gave an air of bustle to the stately structure that might have | 
reminded the marble nymphs of the days when they were first lifted 
to their pedestals. 

The old hall was thrown open at two, and a table stretching 
from one end to the other, loaded with every luxury of the season, | 
and capable of accommodating sixty or seventy persons, usurped 
the place of unsubstantial romance, and brought in the wildest | 
straggler willingly from his ramble. No cost had been spared, and | 
the hospitable consul (a Bostonian) did the honours of his table in | 
a manner that stirred powerfully my pride of country and birth- 
place. All the English resident in Palermo were present; and it 
was the more agreeable to me that their countrymen are usually the | 
only givers of generous entertainment in Europe. One feels ever | 
so distant a reflection on his country abroad. The liberal and ele- 
gant hospitality of one of our countrymen at Florence, has served | 
me as a better argument against the charge of hardness and self- 
ishness urged upon our nation, than all which could be drawn from 
the acknowledgments of travellers. 

When dinner was over, an hour was passed at coffee in a small | 
saloon stained after the fashion of Pompeii, and we then assembled 





on a broad terrace facing the sea, and with the band in the gallery | 


above, commenced dances which lasted till an hour or two into the | 
moonlight. The sunset had the eternal but untiring glory of the 
among the English one or two lovely girls, and with the four ladies | 
belonging to the squadron, (the commodore’s family and captain | 
Reed’s,) the dancers were sufficient to include all the officers, and | 
the scene in the soft light of the moon was like a description in an 
The broad sea on either side, broke by the headland in 

front, the distant crescent of lights glancing along the sea-side at 

Palermo, the solemn old palaces seen from the eminence around | 
us, and the noble pile through whose low windows we strolled out 

upon the terrace, the music and the excitement, all_ blended a scene | 


that is drawn with bright and living lines in my memory. We || 


parted unwillingly, and reaching Palermo about midnight, pulled off | 
to the frigates, and were under way at daylight for Messina. 





| 
| 
This is the poetry of sailing. The long, low frigate glides on 
through the water with no more motion thanis felt in a dining-room 
on shore. The sea changes only from a glossy calm to a feathery 
ripple, the sky is always serene, the merchant sail appears and dis- 
appears on the horizon edge, the island rides on the bow, creeps 
along the quarter, is examined by the glasses of the idlers on deck 
and sinks gradually astern, the sun-fish whirls in the eddy of the 
wake, the tortoise plunges and breathes about us, and the delightful | 
temperature of the sea, even and invigorating, keeps both mind | 
and body in an uadisturbed equilibrium of enjoyment. For me it is a | 
paradise. I am glad to escape from the contact, the dust, the trials | 
of temper, the noon-day sultriness and the midnight chill, the | 
fatigue and privation and vexation, which beset the traveller on 
shore. I shall return to it no doubt willingly after a while, but for | 
the present, it is rest, it isrelief, refreshment, to be at sea. There | 
is no swell in the Mediterranean during the summer months, and | 
this gliding about, sleeping or reading as if at home, from one port 
to another, seems to me just now the utopia of enjoyment. 

We have been all day among the Lipari Islands. It is pleasant to 
look up at the shaded and peaceful huts on their mountainous sides, 
as we creep along under them or to watch the fisherman’s chil- 


a strong current. The “dogs” were silent, and the “whirlpool” 
Scylla is quite a town, and the tall rock 
at the entrance of the strait is crowned with a !arge building, which 
seems part of a fortification. The passage through the Faro is 
lonely—quite like a river. Messina lies in a curve of the western 
shore, at the base of a hill; and, opposite, a graceful slope covered 
with vineyards, swells up toa broad table plain on the mountain, 
which looked like the home of peace and fertility. 

We rounded to, off the town, to send in for letters, and I went 
ashore in the boat. Two American friends, whom I had as little 
expectation of meeting as if I had dropped upon Jerusalem, hailed 
me from the grating of the health-office, before we reached the 
land, and having exhibited our bill of health, I had half an hour 
for a call upon an old friend, resident at Messina, and we were off 
again tothe ship. The sails filled, and we shot away on a strong 
breeze down the Straits. Rhegium lay on our left, a large cluster 
of old-looking houses on the edge of the sea. It was at this town 
of Calabria that St. Paul landed on his journey to Rome. We 
sped on without much time to look at it, even with a glass, and 
were soon rounding the toe of ‘the boot,” the southern point of 
Italy. We are heading at this moment for the Gulf of Tarento, 
and hope to be in Venice by the fourth of July. 








LETTER FROM A GENTLEMAN IN HAVANA. 
Havana, June Ist, 183—. 

GenTLEMEN—We have just arrived here, after a rather tedious 
and prolonged passage of nineteen days. Nothing could be more 
favourable, as you remember, than the charming breeze which 
wafted us so pleasantly out to sea on the fine morning we left; and 
as I lingered over the beautiful scenery of my dear native home, 
and saw at last the undulating outline of the Nevesink gradually 
submerged beneath the blue waves, a gloom came over my spirits 
deeper than I had ever felt before. I thought, with most of my 
friends from whom I had just parted, that I should never again 
revisit my beloved country, such were the ravages caused on my 
health by the fatal malady which led me to make, at this warm 
season, the hazardous experiment of a voyage to a hot climate. I 
soon perceived, as we made more and more southing, that the tem- 
perature of May had suddenly become converted into that of mid- 
summer ; rendering it necessary, before we reached the latitude of 
Cape Hatteras, to mitigate the melting rays of the sun by adopting 
the light summer garments with which I had provided myself. I 
had not been many days at sea, before I perceived that the mildness 
of the weather had already wrought a sensible improvement in 
my health, which rapidly gained every hour we approached into the 
West India latitudes, and now enabled me to partake of the plea- 
sures of the voyage. 

When sailing in these delightful latitudes, nothing can be more 
agreeable than the balmy breeze of the evening, wafting us along 
with a gentle, steady motion, over the sparkling foam of the sea, 











| which, in these regions, seems literally on fire ; and like a lake of 


There were l 


liquid molten metal, often for miles in extent, illuminating the air 
by the reflection it occasions, and thus supplying, in star-light 
nights, the place of a moon, or the northern lights which higher 
latitudes enjoy. I shall not dwell on the thread-bare theme of the 
| cause of this singular phenomenon—whether it be the phosphores- 
| cent coruscations of myriads of invisible animalcule, or the produc- 
tion of electric or galvanic causes ; though, I am certainly inclined, 
notwithstanding the extremely translucent appearance of the water 
when examined in buckets that have been plunged into the midst 
of the fiery element, to believe that the true explanation is rather 
animalculine than galvanic. 
| Many a time and oft (so accustomed do we become, and so in- 


sensible at last to the most sublime manifestations of divine power) 

| have we forgotten that we were booming through this enchanted 
| ocean, and passed night after night lounging and dosing on the 
| companion-way, listening to the long yarns of our messmates, or 
| participating with them in the more lively gaieties of the cabin, 
thoughtless, quite, of the rich scene without that was so much more 
worthy of our contemplation. 

At length, after being buffeted about, and baffled for several days 
by contrary winds and calms, the breeze freshened, and passing the 
famous Abaco and Hole-in-the- Wall, at night, at the rate of ten 
knots the hour, we found ourselves the next morning, in conformity 
with our calculations, in the midst of the Bahama cluster of reefs 
and islands, within about half a mile of Stirrup’s key, the familiar 
scenery of which—its long rocky shore and desolate waste of 
bushes, interrupted only here and there by a solitary cocoa-nut tree 
peering its tall trank and tufted branches above the humble shrub- 
bery that crouched at its feet—reminded me of other parts of the 
Bahamas, where I had once resided, and passed some of the most 
agreeable hours of my life. These islands are all of pure coral 
formation, with scarcely any mud or alluvion, or creeks or rivulets 
or stagnant pools, to render the surrounding waters turbid. In con- 
sequence of which, the Bahama seas are of a transparency so clear 
and limpid that none who have not seen them would believe the 
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depth to which objects may be as clearly discerned as if they were 
within a few feet of the eye. At ten fathom, for example, or sixty 
feet, a small object can be plainly made out in all its proper colour 
and figures; it is this circumstance that gives a reality almost to 
the pictures of oriental poetry, when coupled with the gorgeous 
golden and purple hues of the singular varieties of fish, which, as if 
in correspondence to this peculiar locality, inhabit these and no 
other shores. No person, indeed, could give credit to the magni- 
ficent livery of these gilded wanderers of the deep, so beautifully 
and correctly delineated to the size of life in Catesby’s renowned 
folios on these islands, if he had not actually beheld the living ori- 
ginals from whence these portraits were drawn. There is some- 
thing more than even romance has imagined in angling after such 
game, and seeing play about the hook prizes of this magnitude, ar- 
ranged in a dress so brilliant and dazzling that it would seem almost 
a sin to take them thus relentlessly from the element where nature 
seems to have placed them solely for the gratification of the eye, 
were it not that when transferred to the table, the pleasure they 
give to another sense is still more piquante. 

As we sailed smoothly along the bushy shore, marking the differ- 
ent indentations and secluded harbours in these solitary places that 
furnished such secure retreats and mooring grounds to murderous 
pirates in quondam years, we discerned a flagstaff, and the British 
Uhion floating from its peak, and soon after a small shallop putting 
off to us, containing two negroes, in chip hats and well clad, who, 
as they neared us, we soon discovered had nothing suspicious in 
their appearance, and came merely to know if “ massa wished to 
buy some very good conchs and fish,” the colours of which last 
shone brightly from the bottom of the boat where they were care- 
lessly lying mixed up, in all their gay costume, with their coarser 
companion of the shell-fish tribe, so renowned as a principal article 
of food in some of these islands, as to give the nick-name of conchs 
to all the native-born inhabitants. 

I made inquiries of these poor but happy slaves (for they are, in 
these islands, well fed and well taken care of) after several persons 
with whom I had been intimately acquainted. The old lady herself 
to whom they belonged I well remembered, but she had gone, like 
numerous others, in the lapse of a few years, to her long home ; 
death having, indeed, as I learned, made serious ravages, and bro- 
ken up the domestic felicity of many families whom I had left 
flourishing in all the buoyancy of hope and enjoyment of prosperity. 

We were now on the celebrated Bahama bank, which, in 
other words, is the same vast coral formation already alluded to, 
only that it is, for the space of several hundred miles, immersed a 
few fathom deep beneath the surface of the water, forming there a 
submarine continent, covered with a white, soft marl of the same 
rock ; and from which foundation the long ridges, reefs and keys 
called the Bahama islands, shoot up or emerge from the sea. 

When we left the ink-like blue of the ocean water, we could 
suddenly perceive this colour change to a delicate pea-green the 
moment we came into the shallow soundings upon the white marly 
bottom of the bank ; the abrupt transition from one tint to the other 
being marked by a distinct line, presenting a very singular appear- 
ance, caused, it is affirmed, by the precipitous declivity of the coral 
precipices on which the substratum of these islands repose. 

While coursing over this extensive shoal, though out of sight of 
land, and with a breeze of nine knots blowing, the surface was 
scarcely more rippled than a mill-pond; which made this smooth 
sailing so much the more grateful, as we felt no longer the tossing 
and rolling of the vessel, and myself, in an especial manner, escaped 
from that nausea and qualmy sickness of the stomach from which I 
almost constantly suffer when at sea. We observed the clouds, in 
this part of our voyage, beautifully tinged of the same green colours 
as the water, caused, no doubt, by the reflection from the surface 
of the latter. 

But another meteorological phenomenon, quite novel to me, 
which particularly attracted my notice, were numerous water- 
spouts, some forming and hanging down half way to the sea from 
the black clouds to which they were appended, and resembling fun- 
nels or the fingers of a glove, of a blue or leaden and semitranspa- 
rent hue ; others presenting perpendicular cylindrical columns, 
which, as they reached and struck the surface, caused the waters 
to rebound in a shower of spray. I am convinced that the true 
theory of this singular phenomenon, of which so much has been 
written, is the very converse of the received opinion, and that the 
water, instead of being drawn up from the sea, in defiance of the 


laws of gravitation, is, on the contrary, let down from the clouds to |) 


relieve them of the preterabundant weight with which they have 
become surcharged by the too great condensation of the vapours of 
which they are composed. 

The wind dying away into a calm, and the weather being clear, 
numerous dolphins came sporting around the stern, exhibiting all 
the rainbow hues of this superb fish, plainly distinguishable at a 
depth much below the keel of the vessel. The cry of “harpoon! 
harpoon!” soon resounded through the crew, and not many mo- 
ments had elapsed before one of the men, more successful than the 
others, had already plunged the murderous weapon into the heart 


of his victim. The poor animal writhed under the agony of pain ;° 


and, as the purple blood gurgled from the wound, discolouring the 
crystal waters, he turned on bis side, and dying seemed to emit co- 
lours still more brilliant than ever, a peculiarity which is said to be- 
long to this remarkable fish. 

The wind now freshened again, and that evening carried us beyond 
the green bank into the blue channel of the ocean, which here ab- 
ruptly terminates the Bahama bank on its southern edge. The stars 
had receded, and we could see but a short distance beyond the ship, 
though we knew we were rapidly approaching, through this murky at- 
mosphere, the celebrated double-headed shot keys, and could not tell 
how soon perhaps we, like so many other unfortunate craft that have 

















to pass this dangerous route, might be stranded suddenly on some 
pointed pinnacle of coral reef, and there dash to pieces before the 
morning dawn should arrive, leaving no soul to tell the mournful 
tale that had befallen us. Every precaution was adopted by our 
commander, who had been long familiar with this truly dangerous 
navigation—but then what are the correctest lunars, the most un- 
erring chronometers, and a!! the auxiliary help of chart and log to 
boot, against a dark and cloudy sky, unknown currents and sunken 
rocks, from which no human skill or foresight can protect us. We 
felt, as you may imagine, morbidly sensitive to the dangers that sur- 
rounded us, and the precarious position in which we found ourselves 
placed. Several of the crew were made to keep a strict look-out 
from the mast-head, and the most profound silence reigned while 
we were in fearful apprehension almost every moment of coming 
against one of the low keys, which we knew were close aboard of 
us, but which unfortunately for us, we also knew rise so few feet 
out of the water and are of such diminutive size, and the sea so 
bold, that we might come within a few yards of them, in a night 
like this, before it was possible to perceive them. 

At this truly critical juncture, the man aloft cried out, “land 
ahead on the weather-bow,” when before we could put the vessel 
about, expeditiously as the sails were managed, we had already 
come almost within touching distance of several dark-coloured ob- 
jects, which, though but indistinctly visible, we could see sufficient 
of to ascertain that they lay almost directly under our bowsprit, 
looking like so many huge whales, with their backs out of water, 
quietly taking their repose at this appropriate hour of midnight ; 
when we, however, thought least of all at this time of indulging in 
this luxury ——. Escaping by the same course we had come, we 
lay off and on till morning, and then beheld, as the sun shone out, 
the perils that had encompassed us. As far as the eye could reach, 
from thirty to fifty miles, we saw this celebrated chain extending 
to the north-west in a long line of black rocks, of various sizes, dis- 
tant but a few yards from each other, and generally assuming the he- 
mispherical shape of the double-headed shot from which they have 
derived their name. This barricade, of near ahundred miles in length, 
would seem as if it had been almost designedly formed to entrap 
the unsuspecting mariner; and many is the sad tale and disastrous 
shipwreck connected with this fatal spot ; many the soul-harrowing 
scene of murder said to have been committed within the precincts 
of these reefs by pirates, of whom it was a favourite resort. We 
continued along parallel with and in the immediate vicinity of these 
stepping-stores of the sea, which the fair weather and smooth 
water we now had, made appear quite harmless, indeed, ornamen- 
tal objects to diversify the monotony of ocean scenery, and which 
we could closely approximate without the slightest apprehension ; 
at the same time, using them as a certain and well-known land- 
mark by which to direct our course. The next day we reached their 
north-west extremity, and which are called the Dog-keys, for what 
reason J am unable to say, unless it is that some noble animal of 
the race, whose name they bear, has been left to perish on these 
desolate rocks; for starvation and death must be the lot of him 
who is cast away, on a place which, by its total destitution of ver- 
dure, could not have been intended for the habitation of living be- 
ings. A severe thunder-squall here overtook us, which seemed at 
one moment to have a threatening aspect, but soon passed off, as is 
wont in the torrid zone, in a pelting torrent of rain ; which clearing 
away, left piles of beautiful pink clouds in the western horizon, of sur- 
passing richness, that betokened fair weather on the morrow—while 
the grampuses, that played and spouted around the ship, also gave 
significant and corroborating indications of a serene atmosphere. For 
several days, however, we were struggling in this difficult part of 
our navigation, having a head wind and the current of the gulf to 
contend against, which took us backwards and forwards, much to 
our annoyance, every night to Carrysfoot-reef on the Florida shore, 
and on the succeeding morning to our old and now tiresome acquaint- 
ance, the Dog-keys, of which latter we began to grow heartily sick, 
until the breeze veering to another quarter, extricated us from this 
very unpleasant dilemma ; when booming again over the wide ocean, 
and hugging towards the coast of Cuba, to avoid the gulf, we at 
length had the supreme gratification to behold the Pan of Matanzas, 
or Sugarloaf mountain, near that city, which serves as such an excel- 
lent beacon, and which, being near three thousand feet in altitude, 
in a clear day it is said may be seen at the distance of sixty miles. 
We were now certainly more than forty miles from it, and nothing 
could be recognized of it but its summit, which seemed to loom 
out of the depths of the sea, whose glassy surface resembled, as it 
often does in the brighter sun of this climate, a mirror of silver. 
The small craft of every description, and larger square-rigged ves- 
sels bound to their northern homes, so much commerce passing 
through this strait, began now very sensibly to increase in numbers ; 
especially when approaching within three or four miles of the ro- 
mantic shore of Cuba, we beheld the droghers, and other clumsy 
coasters of Spanish construction, slowly wending their way for 
greater security close into the very edge of the land beneath the 
green hills and forest-covered mountains, that form the picturesque 
outline of this coast. 

The Pan of Matanzas is well named, being of a beautiful conical 
shape, broad at the base and obtruncated at the top; while farther 
down the coast west, the Iron mountains present a long and inter- 
esting chain, whose serrated profile I amused myself with sketching 
as we passed by them. We hugged the shore so close, often within 
two miles only distant from it, that we could plainly discern, even 
without the glass, almost every object. The rich verdure of the 
cleared plantations, the dark rank lururiance of extensive forests— 
the white, low-roofed hamlet—the groupes of buildings at the differ- 
ent landing-places or military posts, and now and then a small for- 
tress on some projecting knoll, all successively attracted our aiten- 


tion; and, as usual on ship-board after reaching sight of land, were 
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each respectively the theme of animated discussion and the source of 
new gratification. There was a small, sharp notch pointed out to us, 
in a high range of cleared hills on the shore, which seemed like a 
mere indentation in the outline, scarcely perceptible to the eye.— 
This we learned was the mouth of an inland harbour to which it led, 
and which was called Escondida, or the concealed port ; famous, we 
were told, as a hiding-place for pirates, some years since. It now 
became dark, and we continued on our course parallel to, but at a 
more respectful distance from the shore, marking, as we proceeded 
onward through the dim light of a moonless sky, the houses along the 
coast, as they, one after the other, lighted up their tapers for the 
evening, and thus unconsciously to those who performed this ac- 
customed domestic office, supplied us at the same time with rows 
of lamps to conduct us on our path. At last we knew by the 
bright fires we saw over our bows sometime after midnight, that we 
had arrived near the entrance of the port of our destination. Our 
captain thought at first they were the light-house on the top of the 
Moro castle, until undeceived by the proximity of these fires to the 
edge of the sea, and the glare which they cast on the water. The 
strong odour of chlorine, with which the air was charged, and which 
the coral rock, from the quantity of marine-remains in it, gives 
off when subjected to the process of burning, immediately con- 
vinced me, as well as the bright blaze of the fires, that they were no 
more nor less, as we soon indeed saw, but the well known lime-kilns 
on the Punta, or flat point of land opposite the Moro. We lay off 
and on during the remainder of the night, and next morning beheld 
the Moro castle, or fortress, proudly frowning from the summit of 
the perpendicular precipice of rock on which it rests, forming the 
eastern side of the mouth of the port, and directly opposite, spread 
out upon the gently rising plain of the Punta, we beheld the sub- 
urbs, and beyond them, within the narrow strait or entrance, 
the compactly built and flat-roofed white edifices of the city of 
Havana, completely protected by the Moro and the continuous line 
of castlellated battlements, called the Cavana, which stretch along 
the high bluff within the harbour. 

As we passed directly beneath the perpendicular wall of the 
Moro, the mouth of the harbour being scarcely a quarter of a mile in 
breadth, the sentinel on the platform, two hundred feet above our 
heads, called out through his speaking-trumpet the customary salu- 
tation of dedonde viene, or whence come you? which reverberating 
against the solid masses of rock, sounded in our eers almost as 
loud as thunder—making the greater impression, doubtless, from be- 
ing associated with the terrific and formidable aspect of the crested 
embrasures and their deep-toned ministers of death that pointed 
down upon our devoted bark their frightful countenances, as if pre- 
pared to inflict upon us instantaneous death or annihilation. It 
was, however, but a mere formality, and we did not even for a 
moment turn out of our track, but returning a satisfactory reply, 
proceeded on through the narrow strait, and before we came fairly 
opposite the city, saw making towards us two enormous and beau- 
tiful barges, one with twenty oarsmen all in white, with a magnifi- 
cent gilded bust in the stern, and the broad yellow Spanish ensign, 
with its “kingly crown,” hanging down m massive folds that dip- 
ped into the smooth surface of the water, here as polished and calm 
as in an artificial basin. We soon discovered they were the cus- 
tom-house and governor's barges, and receiving them on board were 
cordially welcomed by several old acquaintances of our captain, 
who, as usual, made immediate arrangements to facilitate, by the 
most expeditious mode, the entry and landing of our baggage. I 
remained on board while we lay at anchor, for several hours, amu- 
sing myself in purchasing of the small market-boats of oranges, 
pine-apples and bananae, that came around the vessel, until one of 
the gentlemen to whose house I had letters, very kindly brought me 
a special permit from the governor, and forthwith conducted me to 
my lodgings. 
—————————————_—_—_————————————— 

ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 





HAYDN, MOZART AND BEETHOVEN. 
[From the German | 

Mozart and Haydn, the creators of our present instrumental 
music, were the first that displayed this art in its full glory; he 
who then contemplated it with exceeding love, and penetrated its 
inmost nature, was Beethoven! ‘The instrumental compositions of 
all these three masters breathe the same romantic spirit, which is 
founded upon the most profound conception of the peculiarities of 
this art ; but the character of their compositions differs considerably. 

In those of Haydn the expression of a child-like and serene 
mind predominates. His symphonies lead us through endless 
green groves, among a various crowd of jovial and happy mortals. 
Youths of both sexes pass by, gliding and winding in dances; smi- 
ling children, lurking behind trees and rosebushes, throw flowers 
at each other in sport. It is a life full of love and bliss, as be- 
fore the fall of man, in eternal youth ; no sufferings, no pains, but a 
sweet, wooing, longing for the beloved being, who glides away far 
in the radiance of sunset ; but as long as she remains there, there is 
no night, it is she who makes hills and groves to glow. 

Mozart introduces us into the depths of the world of spirits. Fear 
surrounds us, but without ang::ish we feel rather a sensation of the 
infinite. Love and mournful tender feelings, sound through the 
sweet voices of spirits; the night approaches in radiant glistening 
purple; and, with an inexpressible attraction, we are drawn among 
these apparitions, which, kindly inviting us to join their circles, fly 
in eternal mazy dances through the clouds. 

Beethoven’s instrumental music opens for us the regions of the 
awful and immeasurable. Glowing beams shoot through the dark 
night, and we perceive gigantic shadows waving up and down, en- 
circling us closer and closer, annihilating ourselves, but not the 
sweet pain of infinite longing, in which those raptures, which rose 
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with sounds of triumph sink and dissolve. In this pain of love, 
hope, and joy, consuming itself, but not oppressing our breast under 
the weight of this full-toned harmony of passions, we continue to 
live, and become enraptured visionaries ! 

Romantic taste is very rare, but still rarer is romantic talent; 
therefore there are so few who are able to strike that lyre, whose 
sounds unclose the wonderful regions of the romantic world. 

Haydn represents the world and human nature romantically, he 
is therefore more tangible and more intelligible to the majority of 
mankind. 

Mozart delights in the superhuman and wonderful, which dwell 
in the inmost depths of the human mind. 

Beethoven's music sets in motion the lever of fear, horror, terror, 
and pain, and creates that infinite longing which characterizes ro- 
mantic art, he therefore is a pure romantic composer. This ac- 
counts perhaps for his not succeeding in vocal compositions, which 
exclude the character of this infinite longing, but require a clear re- 
presentation of feelings expressed by words, and which breathe a 
sensation of the influence of the infinite regions. 


NAPOLEON. 


[From the German. } 


Among the many endowments of Napoleon, those of the war- 


unavoidably becoming classed with many whose morality was conve- 
nience, and whose politics changed with the aspect of public affairs. 

“My regard for you as a good old friend, continued, notwith- 
standing. God knows that inclination never had a share in any 
proceedings of mine against you—‘ from such thorns no man would 
expect to gather grapes.’ And the only consolation that can grow 
in their unkindly shade is, a consciousness of doing one’s duty, and 
the reflection, that, as on the one hand I have pony ee A preferred the 
public weal to my friends and connections, so, on the other, I have ne- 
never been urged, by private resentment, to injure a single individual. 

“Your judgment, consequently your conscience, differed from 
mine on a very important question; but though, as an independent 
American, I considered all who were not for us, (and you among the 
rest,) aS against us; yet be assured that John Jay did never cease to 
be a friend to Peter Van Schaack. ‘a : 

“No one can serve two masters—either Britain was right and 
America wrong, or America was right and Britain wrong. They 
who thought Britain right were bound to support her, and America 
had a just claim to the services of those who approved her cause. 
Hence it became our duty to take one side or the other; and no 
man is to be blamed for preferring the one which his reason recom- 
mended as the most just and virtuous. : 

“ Several of our countrymen, indeed, left and took arms against 
us, not from any such principles, but from the most dishonourable 
of human motives. Their conduct has been of a piece with their in- 
ducements, for they have far outstripped savages in perfidy and 
cruelty. Against these men every American must set his face and 
steel his heart. There are others among them, though not many, 
who, I believe, opposed us because they thought they could not con- 





rior and commander-in-chief are certainly the most incontestable. 
His right government in using properly the most different locali- 
ties—a consequence of the innate topological capacity, bestowed on 
him by nature, and fortified by repeated practice ; his rational and 
well calculated attacks ; his calmness and presence of mind in time 
of danger, all these eminent qualities are fully proved, by the con- || 
tinual successes of his repeated achievements, and attested by those 
he conquered. There is as much partiality as untruth, in ascribing |) 
his victories only, either to the number of men, or to his careless- 
ness in sacrificing them. The first was not always the case in his || 
battles, and with the last his opponents, in more than one battle, 
deserve to be more reproached than he. The fertility of his mind, |! 
in extensive, far-combining, grand projects, is also as undeniable, 
although doubted, and greatly by many. The intended conquest of 
Egypt, the attempted oppression of Russia, and his chief, great 
aim, to be attained by the combination of both, viz: the humiliation 
of Great Britain, ought not to be taxed by their result, or ranked be- 
cause they failed, among the number of adventurous speculations. 
The means employed for their attainment were not at all inade- 
quate to the purpose, and afforded as much hope of success as those, || 
by far inferior means, with which once Alexander subdued Asia, to | 
the banks of the Indus. ’Tis the circumspect man that is judged 
by the means he employed, and by the sufficiency of those used, but 
the upright and great man, is only to be judged by his aim. France 
had indeed all that she could justly wish for, after the conclusion 
of the treaties of Luneville and Amiens. Her frontiers towards 
Germany were those prescribed by nature. She reigned in Italy 
after the foundation of the Cisalpine republic. In her interior 
she wanted nothing but what she enjoyed—peace and tranquillity. 
The lot of Napoleon was the highest that ever fell to mortal 

man. Whatever ke might have been blamed for, as done in the 
rashness of youth, appeared only at a distance, or was forgotten ; | 
his station was of such kind, that he could do without the state, but | 
the state could not do without him. The latter feared to lose him, | 
but he might resign without fear. Yet nowhere has that maxim, 

that man does every thing for his idea, and nothing for its reality, | 
confirmed itself more strongly, than in the mode of proceeding | 
adopted and followed by Napoleon, since the above mentioned 
period. Careless about the peace and the lives of millions, and | 
heedless of the lessons and warnings of history, so diligently | 
studied by him, and yet so neglected, he paid only homage to the 
idea of becoming all-powerful, and pursued it with such an over- 
violent passion, that he jost the esteem and regard of mankind, in 
the same proportion as such an idea annihilated in him all regard for 
them. There is no doubt that those astonishing undertakings 
which exhausted and terrified the whole world for a number of years, 
and those injustices which confused and disturbed it, are to be con- | 
sidered as the consequence of the most unnatural pride, and most 
destructive and baneful ambition: yet, it must be admitted that be- 
sides Napoleon, perhaps no man ever existed, during whose life so 
many circumstances united to create and foster such a high degree 
of pride, ambition, and love of power. 
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LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Genttemen—I send you an original letter of John Jay, never be- i 
fore published. Its history is briefly this:—The parties, before the | 
revolutionary struggle, were bosom friends. On the breaking out of * 
the war, Mr. Van Schaack siding with Great Britain, left these 
shores, and took up his residence in London. Subsequently, Mr. 
Jay was sent to France, in a diplomatic character. While there 
he received a communication from his old associate, to which h 
wrote the annexed reply. 
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“Paris, 17th September, 1782 


“ Dear str—Doctor Franklin sent me, this morning, your letter 
of the eleventh August last. I thank you for it. Aptitude to change | 
in any thing never made a part of my disposition, and I hope makes | 
no part of my character. In the course of the present troubles, I | 
have adhered to certain fixed principles, and faithfully obeyed their | 
dictates, without regarding the consequences of such conduct to my | 
friends, my family, or myself; all of whom, however—dreadful the 
thought !—I have ever been ready to sacrifice, if necessary, to the 
public object in contest. 

“Believe me, my heart has nevertheless been, on more than one 
occasion, aftiicted 4 the execution of what I thought and still think 
was my duty. I felt very sensibly for you, and for others; but as 
society can regard only the political propriety of men’s conduct, and 
not the mora] propriety of their motives to it, i, could only lament your 


| 
| 


Britain, I shall endeavour to forget that my father had such a son. 


| joice—if not, let me take off some of their rougher edges. 


| checks and duebills, worth even less than the continental notes of 


| in, may have their recollection refreshed by the recurrence of scenes 


| with particular criticism, that we may be excused from entering on | 





scientiously go with us—to such of those as have behaved with hu- 
manity, I wish all that species of prosperity that may consist with 
the good of my country. ay: ; a 
“Yon see how naturally I slide into the habit of writing as o* 
as I used to speak to you. Ah! | friend, if ever I see New-Yor | 
i shade of many a departed joy’— | 


again, I expect to meet with ‘the 

my heart bleeds to think of it! : : 
“You mention my brother. If, after having made so much bustle in 

and forAmerica he has (as is surmised) improperly made his peace with 


“ How is your health? how and where are your children ? When- 
ever, as a private friend, it may be in my power to do good to either, 
tell me—while I have a loaf, you and they may freely partake of it. 
Don’t let this idea hurt you. If your circumstances are easy, I re- 


“Mrs. Jay is obliged by your remembrance, and presents you her | 
compliments. The health of us both is but delicate. Our little girl 
has been very ill, but is now well. My best wishes always attend 
you, and be assured, that notwithstanding any political changes, I 
remain, dear Peter, your affectionate friend and servant, 


Peter Van Schaack, Esq. 


JOHN Jay.” 
‘aaidenmaiaeinl 








THE DRAMA. 








THE BOWERY THEATRE. 


MR. FORREST. 
Berore this number of the Mirror is placed in the hands of our | 
readers, the eminent actor to whom we devote these remarks, will | 
have performed several nights of his engagement at the Bowery the- 
atre; that beautiful structure which may be said toowe its existence, 
in a great measure, to his talents, and which is destined to date a 
new era from his return to its boards. The prompt liberality of Mr. 
Hamblin, in regard to the Cooper benefit, contrasting, as it did, so 
strongly with the conduct of the managers of the other establish- 
ment, had already created a current of public opinion in his favour, 
that needed only the additional impulse of this engagement of Mr. 
Forrest to swell it into a full and sweeping tide. The terms be- 
tween managers and actors are generally a matter of private ar- 
rangement, in relation to which the public obtain little authentic 
information. But enough has transpired with regard to those en- 
tered into by the conductor of the Bowery theatre with the distin- 
guished tragedian who is now exhibiting his bold and masterly per- 
sonations at that house, to justify the assertion, that in this negotia- 
tion, as in the affair of the Cooper benefit, he has pursued the most 
liberal course, and one that again brings him into advantageous 
contrast with the narrow, selfish and anti-American policy which 
governs the other theatre. 
We well recollect tie condition of the Park theatre when Mr. For- 
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the third act, he bears the palm away from all but Kean ; and, in the 
fifth, we have never seen any Othello which we thought equal to his. 
By the way, speaking of Kean, that great actor was deeply im- 
pressed with the latent talents of Forrest, when the latter, yet a 
boy, played second parts to him in the Albany theatre. His Iago 
won from the “proud representative of Shakspeare’s heroes” the 
prediction that “young Forrest would yet be the foremost actor of 
all the world;” a prediction which, as regards a large range of parts, 
every reader, not blind to talent because it is of our own land, must 
acknowledge is at thisday strictly fulfilled. Kean retained a vivid re- 
collection of Forrest, and a feeling of strong interest for him to the 
last; and the first word he spoke to Hackett, on meeting him during 
his recent visit to London, was an eager question as to the success and 
public appreciation of our Roscius. This was but a few days before 
the curtain closed for ever on that most brilliant and most erratic 
genius of the British stage. Forrest, happily, though animated by a 
kindred genius, is not stained by similar frailties, but so conducts him- 
self, that while he elicits the admiration of all who see him in his as- 
sumed characters, he wins the esteem and friendship of those who 
know him in hisown; and we have heard the remark again and again 
made, that good as he is as an actor, he is better as a man. Even the 
cynic Hamilton dropped a word of eulogy on his private virtues. 








THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


Not being willing to encounter the immense crowd which attended 
the opening of the Italian opera house, we absented ourselves soon af- 
ter the “ringing-up of the curtain” on that eventful evening. From 
among the various accounts of the performances that have been pub- 
lished in the newspapers, we select the following from the Evening 
Star, as being probably the best that has been written: 


“ Considerable interest was felt to witness the first opening of the 
new opera-house; and as very few have seen it in its progress, and 
much was expected from the taste of the artists, and the liberality 
of the committee, the doors were beset at an early hour, and the 
building was filled in every part. A more magnificent exhibition of 
an audience and a theatre, in all the freshness and elegance of de- 
coration, and taste in dress, have never, we are confident, been 
heretofore seen in this country. The style of the theatre is the de- 
sign of Italian artists, blended with as much of the fashion to which 
we have been accustomed, as was convenient. The stage is 
large, very large—too much so, probably, for operatic representa- 
tions alone. The dome is most richly painted with representations 
of the Muses, and other decorations, which equal, if it does not 
surpass, in lightness and elegance, any theatrical dome in Europe— 
it is the chef d’euvre of the house. The pannels which divide the 
first and second tier of boxes, are painted in gold and crimson de- 


| vices, on a light ground exceedingly brilliant and rich ; indeed, for a 


theatre, crimson should be a paramount colour, as it has effect on 
the dress circle. The sofa seats, and seats in the pit, have maho- 
gany arms and moulding, and biue damask covering. The second 
tier are all private boxes, which are richly decorated and ornamented 
with gold and satin, according to the taste and liberality of the pro- 
prietors; some of them are truly splendid. The general drop-scene 
represents an Italian landscape, with cottages; two peasants are 
dancing the tarentala; one playing the guitar, and others, specta- 
tors, grouped throughout the foliage: it is a soft and handsome 
painting. But the drop between the acts is magnificent and splen- 
did beyond example, and was deservedly applauded ;—it is a range 
of palaces in the rear of the most gorgeous and elegant architecture 
—in front is the circus, representing the Roman chariot races. The 
whole of this scene, the figures, and the grouping, are triumphant 
specimens of the art of scene-painting ; it is the joint work of Bra- 
galdi and Albi, eminent Italian artists. The orchestra is exceedingly 
strong—rather too powerful for the size of the house; and the 
charming overture to the opera was played with considerable effect. 
As we have before said, it would be unjust to pass an opinion as to 
the relative merits of the whole troupe on a first representation ; 
there are many contingencies which cannot be known, and which 
contribute to check a full display of all the powers of the actor;— 
timidity has also a great effect on the voice; but we should say that 
the audience, altogether, were highly gratified. Signorina Fanti is 
a handsome woman, a good actress, and has a sweet voice—at 
times powerful, when thrown out with energy and force—generally 
thin, yet melodious—making her points with the intelligence of a 
good musician. She was exceedingly well received. The bass is 
excellent—equal to any thing we have had; and the tenor is also 
good. We should not omit mentioning the favourable impression 











rest first came to its boards. There are actors still there who must 
remember the deserted appearance which it night after night pre- 
sented; the reduced, nominal salaries they were playing for; and | 
the long arrears for which they had nothing to show but the anti- | 
dated and unnegotiable checks of an exhausted treasury. They | 
must remember, too, what “a change came o’er the spirit of their | 
dreams,” when an engagement was at length effected with Mr. For- | 
rest—when the seats, of a sudden, became nightly crowded with ap- 

plauding spectators—and when their professional toil was finally | 


rewarded with real money, instead of the unsubstantial mockery of | 


old. Actors remember these things, though managers may forget 
them; yet they, too, if the present sordid policy be long persevered 
they would not like to pass through again. Be this as it may, we 
are glad Mr. Forrest has withdrawn from a theatre conducted on | 
principles that have very justly excited public sentiment against it, 
end is again treading the boards where his early laurels were ac- 
quired ; where he will again be welcumed by the same generous au- 
diences that awarded them; and where he will have to deal with a 
manager not actuated by a desire “‘to crush the infernal American | 
humbug.” 
Of the merits of Mr. Forrest, as an actor, we have so often spoken 


that subject now, as no recent exhibition of his powers calls for notice. | 
In our next we shall probably have occasion to give some account of 
his reception at the Bowery theatre, and of his performance on two | 
or three of the first evenings of his engagement. His Othello, his 
Damon, and his Lear will call for notice; characters in which he is 
not only not equalled, but not approached, by any living actor. In 
the last of these he is considered, by a man well qualified to judge | 
of acting, (the author of the History of the American Stage,) as | 
not merely far superior to other representatives of Lear of the pre- 
sent day, but as portraying the passions, sufferings, and insanity of | 
the generous, hasty, and heart-broken old monarch, with a degree | 
of energy, pathos, and fidelity, even surpassing the wonderful | 
efforts of Cooke in that part. His Othello also is a masterly exhi- 


made by Marioncelli in the boy—her voice is sweet, and at times 
powerful. The choruses, under the direction of her husband, are 
well-drilled. We wait for a few more performances, and also to 
hear Madame Bordogne, before a full opinion can be had of the en- 
tire merits of the new troupe.” 








LITERARY NOTICES. 





BOOK TABLE. 


“La REVUE FRANCAIS.—A monthly periodical in the French lan- 
guage.” The above is the name of a new publication by Messrs. 
Hoskin and Snowden, the first number of which is now before us. 
Considering the great mass of foreigners resident here, and the gene- 
ral prevalence of a knowledge of the French language among the 
growing race of the readers of this country, it strikes us as some- 
what remarkable that a work of this kind has not long since made 
its appearance. Onr periodicals are filled with articles and ex- 
tracts borrowed from English literature, and some of the periodi- 
cals and reviews of that country are republished entire in this. Be- 
sides these, we have a monthly magazine made up entirely of arti- 
cles selected from the English periodicals. In short, it may be 
said that we know little of Europe, or of European literature, but 
what we receive through the medium of British publications. 
For ages past, the French have been one of the most literary and 
scientific nations of Europe, and their language has been the vehicle 
of a large portion of the discoveries and the intelligence of European 
writers; astronomy, chemistry, mineralogy, geology, and indeed all 
the sciences are indebted to France for many of their greatest dis- 
coveries and improvements; and poetry and the arts have found 
there not the least successful of their votaries. At this moment, 
there are few, if any living poets equal to Revenzer, La Martine, and 
Victor Hugo; in petite comedy there is no one equal to Scribe; 
their criticism is more dignified and classical than the English; the 
novels of Koch, are of a class far superior to the modern romance ; 
and the French newspapers almost universally superior to the 
British in political discussions. 

Under these circumstances, a publication such as La Revue Fran- 





bition ; in our own opinion, indeed, it is his very best character. In 





Sais, consisting of selections from a source so rich and varied, 
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made with taste and judgment, cannot but afford a high gratifica- 
tion to the reader, and contribute to the removal of much ignorance 
as well as prejudice. For centuries past, the natural rivalry of France 
and England has been the source of much misrepresentation, on the 
part of the latter especially; and as we have no access to any other 
authority, all our impressions with regard to the former have been 
received through this distorted medium. Notwithstanding our 
friendly relations with France, and our experience of the amiable, 
sprightly and social character of her people, derived from the many 
estimable :ndividuals residing among us, it cannot be denied that 
much of the old leaven of English prejudices is still fermenting here. 
The impressiqns of childhood, derived from almost all the books with 
which we were most familiar at that period, and with which we are 
still most familiar, yet remain in a considerable degree unsubdued, 
and exercise an uadue influence, not only in social life, but in our 
political relations. 

It is most certainly of consequence, in a national point of view, 
that the people of the United States should have a just estimation 
of the nations of Europe with whom they have estabiished friendly | 
relations. That they should neither cherish a silly veneration for one, 
nor an ignorant antipathy to another, which may lay the founda- 
tion for undue concessions, on one hand, and unreasonable preten- 
sions on the other. If we must remain vassals to Europe, in our 
taste and opinions, let us at least hear both sides of the question; | 
collate different authorities; and not decide ex-parte, on the ipse 
dizit of a single prejudiced or interested witness. 

For these reasons we welcome the appearance of the publication 
in question, as a medium through which we are likely to reccive an 
antidote to many prejudices of long standing, and much informa- | 
tion as well as amusement. The first number gives us a right to in- | 
dulge these anticipations; the selections are made with judgment | 
by Mr. Hoskin, than whom there are few gentlemen in this coun- | 
try more familiar with the language and literature of France, and | 
the mechanical parts display singular taste and neatness. It is pub- 
lished at No. 58 Wall-street, at five dollars per annum. 

Mr. Dunlap has issued proposals for publishing, by subscription, 
a “History of the rise and progress of the Arts of Design, in the 
United States.” We wish the utmost success to this undertaking, 
and request of the agents of the Mirror to become the agents for the 
author, and to open subscription-papers in their offices for that pur- 
pose, to be forwarded in March next to William Dunlap, No. 64, Sixth 
Avenue, New-York. To trace the progress of painting, sculpture, 
engraving and architecture in our country, and bring before the 
public a connected series of facts, respecting the lives and fortunes | 
of those individuals, whether native or foreign, who have exercised | 
any of these arts in the United States, appears to be an undertaking, 
which, if executed with moderate abilities, and a strict regard to | 
truth, will form a portion of American history both entertaining and | 
instructive. The materials collected by the author of this work, 
will be chronologically arranged, from the early days of our exist- 
ence as colonies to the present time. To rescue from oblivion or 
misrepresentation the names of our earlier artists, and to record the 
effects produced by the visits of foreign professors to our shores, ap- 
pear to be subjects of sufficient interest to command the attention 
of our citizens generally; to the great body of artists now exerting | 
their talents in the Republic, it is a species of knowledge that seems | 
indispensable. The most ample biographies of all known artists, 
native or foreign, who have exercised their professions in this coun- 
try, will be given. And when we recur to the names of those who 
with West, Copley, and Stuart, have passed away, and to the bril- 
liant constellation which now adorns the United States, it will be 
seen that the biographical portion of the work will be as extensive, 
and as much varied in character, as the most eager thirst for this 
species of knowledge or entertainment can desire. The writer of | 
this work has had personal knowledge of most of the artists who 
will be the subjects of its pages, from West and Copley to the men 
of the present day. Information and assistance have been liberally 
furnished from the best sources. Those most conspicuous in our 
literature and arts, have most freely aided the author. This enables | 
him confidently to promise such a collection of facts on the subjects 
of which he treats, as could not be submitted to the public from any | 
other pen. The worth of the work will principally consist in its au- | 
thenticity. Opimions advanced may be valuable; historical accounts 
of pictures curious; personal narratives interesting; but facts shall | 
be undeniable—and of such importance to the history of the coun- | 
try, that it would be incomplete without them; for it is presumed, | 
that the history of those arts which civilize mankind, and embellish | 
society, form an essential portion of the history of all nations. The | 
work will be printed on good paper, and with fair type, in two vo- | 
lumes, octavo, each containing not less than four hundred pages. 
Price, in boards, five dollars the set, payable on delivery. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1833. 

Mr. Willis and his commentators.—The letters recently published 
by Bishop England, in relation to certain supposed errors and mis- 
statements in the “ First Impressions,”’ have given some individuals 
of the press a plausible pretext for venting their spleen against Mr. 
Willis, by masking their personal hostility under the appearance of 
impartial judgment, Following in the wake of the bishop, they seek 
to add weight to his censures, by contributing their petty items of 
malignity and abuse. To such we would simply say, that though 
it may be a very convenient way of expressing their dislike, it is by 
no means a very gentlemanly one; and though by mixing their pre- 
Judices with the complaints of the bishop, they may think they 
shield themselves under a great name, and merge their private feel- 
ings in a zeal for the cause of the reverend commentator, we assure 
them that we and every impartial man will make a clear distinction. 
It hardly becomes us to speak in praise of Mr. Willis; and when we 
do, we shall never confine ourselves to bare assertions, but appeal to 
facts as the only satisfactory evidence. Literary men more than 
any other class, have their bitter enemies and warm friends; and in 
the case of Mr. Willis, there are a number, who, without ever com- 








mending him for his many productions of acknowledged genius, and 
affecting to be ignorant of the existence of any, take a singular plea- 
sure in detailing his faults, and spreading, by means of the public 
press, the vile inuendoes and bitter calumnies which originated in 
some obscure corner of the abode of private scandal, and gathering 
strength and boldness by the repetition of the weak-minded, have 
gradually acquired sufficient coherence and form to appear before a 
public, by whose indignant frown they should be annihilated. The 
letters of Mr. Willis have been more popular than those of any other 
American traveller, it being estimated that more than five hundred 
journals in the United States are in the constant habit of transfer- 
ring them entire or in part to their columns, and often with that only 
trne commendation, the request of their most intelligent subscribers, 
appended as an introduction. With a happy faculty of seizing pro- 
minent parts in a narrative or description, Mr. Willis unites an easy 
and graceful style, which is to the ideas what a neat fitting garment 
is to the person; and in his later efforts has shown that he knows 
how to touch the most tender chords of the human heart, and make 
them thrill with pleasure, and tremble with horror. His “Impres- 
sions” are, and must necessarily be of a character partaking of super- 
ficiality; but not more so than those of any traveller who only so- 
journs for a few days in spots and among scenes where years might 
be passed, and new facts and illustrations still remain to be drawn 
from the volume of history and local tradition. But Mr. Willis pos- 


sesses the great counterbalancing advantages of a vivid imagination 





of the newly projected street, intersecting Gold-street, at the spot of 
the recent conflagration. - Though it be unchristian to call down fire 
upon such tenements of our neighbours as seem to us to cumber the 
ground, or even to cherish a secret desire that the places which now 
know them may know them no more, still we see no harm in admit- 
ting, @fter their expeditious removal by the fiery ordeal, that their 
absence is a source of congratulation rather than of regret, and in 
feeling fully satisfied with the substitution of stores six stories high, 
for the indescribable architectural anomalies of a story and a half. 
We were much struck with the plan of the new street, called Platt-. 
place, and the energetic enterprise with which the proprietors of lots 
had marched into the bowels of the land, in their advance from the 
level of Pearl-street to the elevated ridge in the rear. But while we 
give our unqualified commendation to the design of many of our city 
improvements, and in particular to the one above specified, we must 
notice with deep disapprobation the slight and insecure method of 
building, which we have observed in several new blocks now erect- 
ing. Many are supported almost entirely upon a range of stone pil- 
lars, of a size unwarrantably small and dangerous in the highest 
degree. Upon these pillars rises an edifice of six stories, so evidently 
unstable and looking like gingerbread work, that the passing be- 
holder is involuntarily induced to quicken his steps, from a sense of in- 
| security. Upon this subject we have had Moses and the prophets as 
| guides, and have been warned by the experience of the most awful 
catastrophes. Yet we seem not to heve profited therefrom. Still 
the greatest and most culpable carelessness is observed in the ad- 








and a refined taste, and such gifts enable one to select, as it were 


intuitively, the gems of nature and art, at first sight, while the unin- | 


tellectual traveller loads himself with a mass of promiscuous rubbish. 


Secure as we are in the approbation of a numerous and intelligent | 


circle of friends and subscribers, we should not have deemed it ne- 
cessary to reply to the assailants of Mr. Willis from any apprehen- 
sion of personal injury accruing to us from silence, but because we 
thought it becoming the part of justice as well as friendship to speak 
in behalf of an absent colleague, who might suffer depreciation in 
the opinion of many, who hear reiterated attacks, and seek natu- 
rally for a reply. It was reserved for the villifiers of Mr. Willis to 
revive the almost forgotten mode of literary warfare, the confound- 
ing personal peculiarities with the demerits of his works, and then 
endeavouring to annihilate both body and mind in the same sweep- 
ing criticism. This has been too much the case in a certain high 
quarter, and has been imitated by many lesser lights, who could 


| justment and proper preparation of building materials; mortar is 
|| made of sand and gutter water; bricks are half baked and loamy; 
and rafters placed against walls, instead of being properly inserted 
| and secured. These oversights, with many others which our limits 
| forbid us to enumerate, take place unnoticed, and will do so, till 
| some block, still more loosely constructed than its neighbours, shall 

fall with a mighty crash and fill a few families with mourning for 
| years, the newspapers with accidents for a week, and the board of 
| aldermen with bickerings for a day. We are happy, we repeat, to 
| witness solid, substantial improvements, but feel indignant at the 
sight of the sorry and impudent pretences. We likewise protest 
| against the hurry of the money-making spirit which, in its inconsi- 
| derate haste, defeats its own ends, and by the present saving of a 
| trifle, loses in comfort, respectability, and ultimately in the very 

item of the expense it was so anxious to save. None are so often 

and so thoroughly duped as the class denominated false economists, 








only compass the abuse, without pretending to the depth of research. 
In short, we can merely say of Mr. Willis, that, ifhe has made a few 
enemies, he has made many friends ; and confidently present his let- 
ters before an unbiassed and discerning public, with whose approving 


sanction we shall feel the attacks of a few envious and carping 


critics less than the ox in the fable felt the weight of the fly on his 
horn, and like him can say with all philosophy, “I know not when 
you came, and care not when you go!” 


James Fenimore Cooper.—Shortly after the arrival of our dis- 
tinguished countryman, the following correspondence took place : 
New-York, November 12th, 1833. 

Sirm—A number of your old friends, pleased with your return 


| and that in every concern of life; but there are some circumstances 


| in which meanness is doubly disgusting, and among these we may 


truly rank the insecure and unworkmanlike construction of build- 
ings, and public censure should not await another catastrophe before 
visiting those concerned with bitter and unsparing animadversion. 





Compensation to authors and editors.—The following letter from 
those liberal and spirited publishers, Carey, Léa & Co. of Phila- 
delphia to the editor of the Pennsylvania Inquirer, will be read 
with satisfaction by all who feel the least interest in the cause of 
our domestic literature. Let the public once show a preference for 

| good original books and periodicals, instead of the vile foreign trash 
| that is constantly issued from our press, atid our own authors and 





among them, are desirous of testifying to you the continuance of 


their friendship. Your distinguished talents and manly defence of | 


the institutions of our country while abroad, have won our esteem | 
and affection, and we, therefore, beg your acceptance of a dinner, at 
such time as shall be most agreeable and convenient to you. Very 
respectfully, your obedient servants, 
GIDEON LEE, PETER A. JAY, WILLIAM T. M‘COUN, 
JACOB MORTON, HENRY OGDEN, FITZ-GREENE HALLECK, 


and others. | 


To James Fenimore Cooper, Esq. vate 
To which Mr. Cooper sent the subjoined reply : 
Carroll-place, Thursday, 2Ist. 
GentLemen—A short but severe indisposition has prevented me | 
from giving an earlier answer to your obliging communication. 


Although compelled by circumstances to deny myself the plea- 
sure of meeting you in the way you have done me the honour to 





propose, I shall retain a grateful recollection of the kind feelings || 


which have prompted the invitation, and of the flattering manner in 
which it has been made. I have particular satisfaction in learning 
that so respectable a portion of my fellow-citizens approve of my 
course, in reference to our common character and national institu- 
tions; for some pains have been taken to persuade foreigners that, 
in this respect, I am opposed by the intelligence and virtue of the 
community to which I belong. It has appeared to me, that noplace 
could be more proper for the maintenance of American character and 
of distinctive American opinions, than an American book, and with 
this view of the subject, I have certainly endeavoured to repel at- 
tacks, and to assail prejudices, whenever I have thought either inju- 
rious to the interests of the country, and liable to be weakened by | 
any feeble efforts it was in my power to oppose. This course has || 
been loudly censured by some among ourselves, (I am willing to be- 


| editors will not continue to languish in the shade, nor falter by the 
road-side, for the want of encouragement on the part of the book- 
sellers. These gentlemen are not to blame when native talent is 
depressed or neglected. So long as our citizens bow to the supre- 
| macy of foreign criticism, and afford a ready support to all kinds of 
| reprints from abroad, that have nothing under heaven to recommend 
them but their cheapness, just so long will “ genius sicken” amongst 


|| us; and if “fancy” does not “die,” it will not be because they do 


| not take the most direct means in their power to put a period to her 
existence. The sun never shone upon a race of beings more alive 
to the inspirations of genius, than the hardy children of “ our own 
green forest-land’’—and as for themes for the pencil or the lyre, do 
| not our skies, hills, rivers, lakes and woods, abound with them? 
But we will not speak of these, nor of what our literature might be- 
come, if properly nourished and protected; our business being, at 
present, merely with the subjoined letter: 

“‘Sin— Your correspondent R. calls in question the fact of thirty 
thousand dollars having ever been paid to authors within a year by 
| any bookselling house in this country. The writer of this has never 

seen the article to which your correspondent replies; but, as the in- 

formation was derived from him, he holds himself responsible for the 

correctness of the assertion that we have paid more than thirty 
' thousand dollars to authors and editors within a year. 

“ We have now before us a list of fifty original, twelve translated 
and seventeen edited works, published within five years, (of many 
of them several editions,) for which the authors and editors have re- 
ceived from us one hundred and thirty-one thousand and thirty- 
seven dollars. A little more time for examination would probably 
increase it to one hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars, or an 
average of twenty-seven thousand dollars per annum, being rather 
less than was stated from memory. Our engagements at this mo- 


lieve from an ignorance of the facts,) but 1 have the highest gratifi- | ment will require us to pay little less than forty thousand dollars to 


cation in now learning that so many gentlemen, whom I have long 
known and respected, have viewed the matter differently. 

I infer, from a note on the envelope of your letter, that there are 
some gentlemen connected with this invitation whose names do not 
appear, and while I beg to thank you very sincerely for the high 
compliment you have conferred, 1 hope you will permit me to in- 
clude all who have taken any interest in it in my acknowledgments. 
I am, gentlemen, very sincerely and faithfully, yours, 

J. FENIMORE COOPER. 


» To Gideon Lee, Jacob Morton, &c. &c. Esquires. 


City improvements.—The rapid march of improvement in this 
city has ever been a topic upon which, as Americans and citizens of 
this metropolis, we always dwell with delight; though, as a general 
subject, it is old and often adverted to, still the many varying lights | 
in which it is constantly presented, and the particular circumstan- || 
ces of novelty and interest accompanying each, render it every year 








new, and replete with useful information. So long as palaces arise 
upon the site of hovels, and the stagnant pool of indolence is stirred 
from its lowest depths by the sweeping tide of commercial inter- 
course, so long will the contrast be viewed with new wonder, which |! 
will suffer no abatement though it behold the change for the thou- |) 
sandth time. We are led to make these remarks by the epectacle 1 











| authors, of which nearly thirty thousand will be for two works. 


“We have never considered booksellers entitled to much credit for 


| paying authors liberally, any ore than we should be disposed to 


admit that they were entitled to censure for not paying all who think 
proper to write. The bookseller is only the channel through which 
the favours of the public are conveyed to the author. If the stream 
be copious, he will be sure to have a full share. If there be no fa- 
vour on the part of the public, the bookseller who would undertake 
to act in their stead, would speedily be bankrupt. In these days of 
brisk competition, there is no author whose books will be read, who 
cannot be paid, and there is no such author who complains. There 
are, undoubtedly, at all times, men of talent who bave reason to 
complain of the reception their works experience; but the fault lies 
with the public, and not the bookseller, although the author is gene- 
rally disposed to place upon his shoulders a large portion of the 
blame. We have suggested to some of our authors that a very in- 
teresting book might be made of the ‘Calamities of Booksellers,’ 
to match ‘d’Israeli’s Calamities of Authors.’ Authors have at all 
times taken care te let the world know their troubles, so that only 
one side of the question is known. We are persuaded that there are 
few booksellers in extensive business who could not contribute a 
chapter. CAREY, LEA ® co.” 
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Come o’er the moun-tain, 


to me, orb has al-most set § 


love, west-ern 





sons their toils for-get, And la-bour’s sons their toils 










a 
fo 


home is for thee, Come, to me, 
dress’d love, 


2d—Come o%er the mountain, love, to me ? 
Thy cheek is flush’ with toil and care; 
And now those cyes of light and glee, 
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ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 











Iliustrations of Mythology and Ancient History. 
NUMBER THREE. 


Astr&A, Goppzss or sustice.—This deity is generally represented 
as a virgin, with a stern but majestic countenance, holding a pair of 
seales in one hand, and a sword in the other. She is supposed to 
be an Arcadian princess, who lived upon the earth during the golden 
age, which is often called the age of Astrea. Others consider her 
the same as Rhea, the wife of Saturn, who, after his expulsion from 
his throne, by his son Jupiter, followed him to Italy, where he es- 
tablished a kingdom. Her benevolence in this part of Europe was 
so great, that the golden age of Saturn is often called the age of 
Rhea. Astrea was called Justice, of which virtue she was the 
goddess. But the wickedness and impiety of mankind, during 
the brazen and iron ages, drove her from the earth in disgust, and 
she was placed among the constellations of the zodiac, under the 
name of Virg>. 

“The virgin goddess of the glittering sword 
And equal balance, by the just adored ; 
Who, when the other goddesses were gone, 
Remained on the corrupted earth alone ; 
Till, to her native heaven compelled to fly, 
She shone a constellation in the sky.” 


ATLAS, THE ASTRONOMER.—This celebrated personage was said to 
be king of Mauritania, or Maurusia, an extensive region of Africa. 
and was so addicted to the study of astronomy, that he passed whole 
nights on the summits of lofty mountains, the better to observe the 
heavenly bodies. His proficiency in this sublime science at length 
became so great, that he was said to support the whole weight of the 
starry sphere. Pence he is generally represented with a ponderous 
globe on his shoulders. He was master of a thousand flocks of every 
kind, as also of beautiful gardens, abounding in every species of 
fruit, which he had intrusted to the care of a dragon. For some cause 
or other—authors disagree on this subject—he was changed into a 
large mountain, which extends across the deserts of Africa, east and 
west, and is so high that the heavens appear to rest on its top. 


“ Whose brawny shoulders bolster up the stars, 
Knocking his brows against heaven’s brazen door. 
He that the noble burthen bears, 

And on his back supports the spheres.” 


Come o’er the mountain, love, to me, 


A shade ‘of evening's sadness wear $ | 3d—He t he 
And sit beneath our vineyard tree ! 


Come 
(ae, 





mf 


Come, come, love, 


Pp Sf 








| fingers the gates of the east—pouring the dew upon the earth, and 
| making the flowers grow. Her chariot is generally drawn by white | 
| horses, and she is covered with a veil—Darkness and Sleep—(Nox 
| and Somnus) fly before her, and the constellations of heaven disap- 
| pear at her approach. She precedes the Sun, and is the herald of | 
his rising. 





“ The blushing goddess which doth sway 
The dewy confines of the night and day ; 

Who from the glowing east displays | 
Her purple doors, and odoriferous bed 
With bright dew-dropping roses thickly spread ; | 





Which as she in her lightsome chariot rides, 
Scatters the light from off her saffron wheels.” 





Baccuvs, THE GOD OF WINE, ETC.—This jovial deity, is said to be | 
the son of Jupiter and Semele. He was the Osiris of the Egyptians, | 
from whom the fables respecting him were taken by the Greeks. He | 
is generally represented crowned with vine and ivy leaves, with a | 
| thyrsus in his hand. His figure is that of an effeminate young man, | 
| to denote the joy which commonly prevails at feasts; and sometimes | 


| that of an old man, to teach us that wine, taken immoderately, will 
| enervate us, consume our health, render us loquacious and childish 
| like an old man, and unable to keep secrets. Bacchus is sometimes | 
| represented like an infant holding a thyrsus and cluster of grapes 
with a horn. He often appears naked, and riding upon the shoul- 
| ders of Pan, or in the arms of Silenus, who was his foster-father. 
| He also sits upon a celestial globe, bespangled with stars, and is then 
| the same as the Sun or Osiris of Egypt. He is sometimes drawn in 
| a chariot by a lion and a tiger. His beauty is compared to that of 
Apollo; and, like him, he is represented with fine hair loosely flow- 
ing down his shoulders. He has been called, 


‘“* God of the cheering vine, who holds in awe 
The spotted lynxes which his chariot draw.” 
a “The dimpled son 

Of Semele, that crown'd upon his tun, 

Sits with his grapy chaplets.” 





Beuipes, or Danaipes.—There were fifty daughters of an Egyp- 
tian king, named Danaus, who abdicated in favour of his brother, 
and afterwards usurped the throne of Argos, in Greece. His brother 
Egyptus had fifty sons, to whom their fair cousins were promised 
in marriage, and who, with their father, paid a visit to the court of 








Argos, for the purpose of ratifying the connubial contracts. They 


the moun.-tain, love, to me, Come 


See ! he descends the mountain side ; 
Go, with thy sunny looks of joy, 





the moun-tain, to me, 


Thy cot-tage 
love, 


And as the sun sinks in the west, 
Like him, he'll gain his home of rest? 


3 go forth, my er | And be thy father’s smiling guide § 





— aE SS nen 
Avrora, MorNING.—This goddess is generally represented by the || were kindly received by their uncle; but*before the celebration of 
| poets, drawn in a rose-coloured chariot, and opening with her rosy |} their nuptials, Danaus, who had been informed by an oracle that he 


was to be killed by the hands of one of his sons-jn-law, made his 
daughters solemnly promise that they would destroy their husbands 
on the first night of their nuptials. They were provided with dag- 
gers by their father, and all, except Hypermnestra, obeyed his san- 
guinary orders; for which crime they were condemned to a severe 
punishment in Tartarus, being compelled to fill with water a vessel 


|| full of holes, so that the water ran out as soon as poured into it; and 
|| therefore their labour was infinite, and their punishment eternal. 


Their grandfather was the celebrated Belus, king of Babylon, from 
whom they get the name of Belides. They have been called 


“ The cursed daughters of fierce Danaus, 
Whose kinsmen’s blood eternally accuse ; 

Who ever draw the water which they lose.” 
———.“ Those youthful sisters who, in vain, 
Still water pour into the fatal tun, 

Yet that as empty as when they begun.”’ 


INDIAN MELODY. 


“Come, Ollu, come! the night-stars beam, 
O’er fair Manhatta’s peaceful isle; 
And joyously the wild waves gleam, 
Beneath the queen of beauty’s smile! 
Come, Ollu, come! 
“Here, where zephyrs gladly bring 
Their fragrant sweets from moonlit groves; 
Here will thy soul’s devoted sing 
The song that charmed our earliest loves! 


Come, Ollu, come!” 


So sang at midnight’s lonely hour 
The fairest maiden of the isle, 

And echo sprang from crag and bower, 
To breathe in music soft the while— 


“Come, Ollu, come !” 


But Ollu slept among the slain, 
Far from the maid he held most dear; 
And never heard that soothing strain, 
Which wildly woke on midnight’s ear— 
“Come, Ollu, come!’ 
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